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THE BURDEN OF THE SOUTHWEST 

By SHARLOT M. HALL. 
IHE deep black bulk of the barren ranges threading 
back and forth across the desert loomed near and over- 














whelming; their strange, serrated peaks, blended into 
the purple-dark horizon, took on the semblance of grim, 
relentless faces, menacing and merciless. A moon like 
a disk of dull copper swung up over the tallest peak and flooded 


the canons and the wide, shallow sand-washes with yellow light. 


One by one the moonlight detached patches of black and white 
from the sombre hillside and set them out clearly—rough shacks 
of wood and the inevitable corrugated iron of a desert mining camp, 
and, scattering below, the white of tents like the bivouac of an army. 
army. 

From the porch of one of the shacks a woman looked down 
over the shadow-filled canon, white-blotched with tents, and up to 
the dim, menacing mountain line. In every tent a battle was on; in 
every tent some white-faced man or woman, resolute and brave, 
or fear-racked and despairing, struggled to wrench free from the 
grasp of an insidious enemy. 

The woman on the porch was wrung with the tragedy of it; 
a few hours before, her hands had closed the eyes of one who 
had lost in the fight. Her lips had said what words might be, not 
of comfort but of strength, to the dark-eyed bride who, heart- 
broken and alone in a stranger land, was even now out in the desert 
night, taking the still form of her husband back to the home that 
would never be home again. 

The moonlight flooded the rugged hills; the wild fragrance of 
strange shrubs blew in on the wind; but the woman sat tense 
and still in an agony of protesting pity. This tragedy just ended 
: was one of hundreds, of thousands; every city and town and min- 
ing camp, every little corner of the wide desert, had its own version. 

Her heart had its own version; she, too, had journeyed into the 
Southwest seeking health for one dear and near. She knew what 
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it meant to care for one sick and helpless, in strange surroundings ; 
where hospitals were few and always filled, and money would 
not buy many of the comforts that had been matters of course and 
now meant help or hindrance in the keen fight for life. She knew 
what it meant to find even the shelter of four walls and a roof not 
always easy to come at; and to find that dread of the scourge from 
which she fled had gone before and chilled the friendliest hearts. 

Something, something, must be done. But what? what? Out 
of the silence of the night a voice seemed to speak to the woman, 
and to show her the thing that she could do to help. The next 
day she went out with new strength and a great purpose to bear 
wherever she could such part of the burden as she might. 

But this thing which the woman saw, and strove to help, is no 
individual burden—no one alone can ease it. It is a struggle with 
the silent, secret arch-enemy of the human race—and the race must 
meet it. 

In 1905, Samuel Hopkins Adams wrote: “Tuberculosis is today 
the scourge of the world. It causes more deaths, more suffering 
and sorrow, and a greater economic loss, than any other agency 
within the whole range of human affliction. Of the 75,000,000 liv- 
ing Americans, 8,000,000 at least must die from this cause; some 
authorities put the estimate as high as 10,000,000. 

“The immediate problem in the fight is the disposition of the 
helpless consumptive. Both on humanitarian grounds, for the pathos 
of his case is without parallel, and in the interests of public safety, 
for he is necessarily a radiating influence of infection, he should 
be placed in proper sanitarium surroundings.” 

No part of the United States is more concerned in this question 
of the helpless consumptive than the Southwest. Texas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona and California confront such a problem as 
may well demand a hearing from the nation as a whole. A problem 
arising, not from internal, but from external circumstances, and 
yearly increased and complicated, not by internal weakness and in- 
adequacy, but by an overwhelming influx of sick and poor people 
whose own States immediately cease to be in any way responsible 
for their support. 

No small part of the difficulty comes from the complete mis- 
understanding of conditions and possibilities of life in the South- 
west. The invalid, his family, and even the physician by whose 
advice he comes, have no adequate knowledge of the simplest con- 
ditions that will confront him. He goes out, too often, with a light 
pocket to a strange place, to seek work which he is not able to do, 
for the sake of a climate about which he knows nothing. He only 
learns by experience that much of what he has been told is mis- 
taken or is not applicable to his own case. 
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THE BURDEN OF THE SOUTHIWEST. 5 


Perhaps the first American to sound the praises of the South- 
west as a land in which to regain lost health was Josiah Gregg, who 
journeyed with a trading caravan to Santa Fé in the Thirties, and 
returning strong and well, wrote the “Commerce of the Prairies.” 
The ’Forty-niners following him had their say, and a trip “across 
the Plains” came to be a sovereign means of avoiding a journey into 
regions still more remote from chart or guide. 

Now and again some threatened man joined a party of trappers or 
buffalo hunters and grew brown and long-haired and healthy. Later 
he scouted with the troops who hunted the Indians into reluctant 











A ‘*BuRRO TouRIST’’ AND His ‘‘Pup TENT”’ 


A burro and what can be packed on his back constitutes the summer 
travelling outfit of many a health seeker 


peace, and later still he rode behind the herds of long-horned cattle 
that replaced the buffalo on these same wind-swept, sun-warmed, 
“short grass’’ plains. 

The cattle pushed on across the mountains into the farther South- 
west, and the man whose lungs were “not just up to the mark” 
went with them. He was often a good fellow, and there were not 
many of him. He rode with the cowboys and lived in camp, and if 
he got well, he more likely than not bought a few cows, located 
some water-hole, built a cabin and a stockade corral, and became a 
useful citizen in the land that had given him a new lease on life. 

When he went back to “God's Country,” he told of good happen- 
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ings in the land of his adoption. If he had a handy pen he wrote 
the things that had befallen him, with something added for good 
measure. The story was printed, and others of his kind read it 
and faced West to follow his trail to like fortune. 

Sometimes he left the cowboys and with some grizzled prospector 
tramped behind the hardy burros through the hills and cafions till a 
ledge of yellow-streaked rock ended the trip. Rarely this—very 
rarely—yet it has happened. And then he went home to tell a larger 
tale than cattle-brands, and still others came back on his trail 
to find yellow-streaked ledges, between whiles of getting well. 

So, with a strangely careless disregard of details an iridescent 
illusion grew up—half rooted in these stories that had something 
of truth in their romance, and half in the reports of over-enthusiastic 
physicians that had much of romance in their truth. Too often the 
actual health-seeker regarded himself as a potential explorer and 
adventurer for whom all sorts of interesting experiences waited 
just beyond the end of his ticket. 

If he or his friends could scrape together enough to satisfy the 
railroad and leave a few dollars in his pocket he started out hopefully 
with visions of mines and cattle ranches leading like the prophet’s 
pillar of fire. It did not matter that he perhaps had never been 
astride a horse and that he could not give the name to a granite 
boulder; the dream grew as the miles slipped by, till it ended in a 
room in a cheap lodging-house and a letter home for more money. 

Meanwhile tuberculosis increased; every condition of modern life 
fostered it. The cities of the East became veritable breeding places 
for it; physicians experimented and experimented again, caught 
as at a straw at the things that had been written of the desert and 
the plains, and “Climate” became the countersign of an_ ever- 
recruiting army moving every winter toward the West. 

Some were benefitted, some were cured, and these added their ex- 
perience to the urge westward. In various ways the West profitted ; 
the most useful citizen in many a community came there for health, 
and, having found it, chose to cast his lot with the land. Wealth, 
energy, culture, and trained ability came with the health-seeker, and 
still come; but other things come also—things that are just the re- 
verse, and that go to heap up the burden under which the South- 
west is staggering. 

Tuberculosis finds victims among all classes; but it is as truly a 
poverty-disease as the itch was a filth-disease. It riots and multi- 
plies in the haunts of the poor, and in these it breeds the germs flung 
broadcast to spread the infection in more favored places. No other 
thing, not even war, is so great a drain on the resources of the 
world. It has been said to disable from one-quarter to one-third of 


the population at the productive period, between fifteen and forty- 
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THE BURDEN OF THE SOUTHWEST. 7 


five. Its victims represent a great army withdrawn from the active 
productive forces of the country; and in the very nature of things 
more than half of this army must be supported by charity, public or 
private. 

This is the very core of the problem. Science may very well be 
able to stamp out the disease entirely, but the proper means must 
b provided and the victims must be placed in favorable surroundings 
and maintained there under favorable conditions till they are cured, 
or until death renders them no longer a menace and a source of in- 
fection to others. 

How best this may be done is a question that confronts the whole 
world; and confronts every individual country. In no part of the 








A SUMMER HOTEL IN THE MOUNTAINS 


world has it been met adequately, and in each country the course of 
action must be guided by the sum of existing conditions. But in the 
ultimate consideration it is too large a thing for private charity; it 
is too large a thing for sectional control. 

It comes as truly within the province of the general governemnt 
as the repelling of an army of invasion. If 10,000,000 of the Ameri- 
can citizens living today were threatened with death by a foreign 
power the whole country would arm and rise to meet the emergency. 
No community or town would be left to protect itself as best it 
could; but a systematic campaign, based on all obtainable knewledge 
of the invader and of the country invaded, as well as of the forces 
available against him, would be pushed to the utmost. 

The victory over yellow fever, the still losing battles with typhoid 
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and diphtheria and consumption, and the misuse and waste and 
bungling application of relief means in recent great calamities, should 
have proven that we need a Department of Public Health as seri- 
ously as we needed a Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Until we have such a department to take up on large lines and 
systematically the battle with tuberculosis, the control of it can be 
only local and temporary; but until such larger aid shall come the 
fight must be carried on with whatever means are available in each 
section. The immediate solution will probably come from the 
Southwest, where the situation becomes yearly more urgent, and 
the methods worked out from a multitude of varying cases are more 
generally applicable. 

For the present the campaign must be one of mingled help and 
education. No small part of the difficulty is the before-mentioned 
misunderstanding of local conditions. Too often the physicians 
who send thousands of men and women out every year to a sup- 
posedly favoring climate have only a vague idea of what their pa- 
tients are going to. They have some tabulated statements of tem- 
perature, moisture, altitude, and the local death-rate, the names of 
a few towns, and nothing more. 

One physician sent a tubercular patient to Hawaii just at the 
opening of the rainy season, assuring him that a dry climate was 
his one hope. Another sent a man into one of the most arid parts 
of the desert, and, as his patient must do something to earn a living, 
gravely advised him to spend his time in fishing, live on fish as far 
as possible, and sell his surplus catch to get what else he might 
require. The patient would have needed a line some hundred miles 
long to reach running water enough to wet a fish-hook! 

For a good many years California and Colorado, in a way, divided 
the westward drift, and conditions in those states are more gen- 
erally known; but soon the arid regions of New Mexico and Arizona 
began to catch the overflow, and it is here that the problem centers 
today in its most, naked difficulty and pathos—particularly in 
Arizona. 

These territories are made up of large areas of diversified moun- 
tain and fothills, mesa and desert, wherein some of the atmosphere 
of the frontier still lingers, and the population, nowhere great, in- 
clines to center in the towns, mining camps, and a few agricultural 
valleys. 

It is still in many ways a new land, busy with its own develop- 
ment; the varied resources forbid that it should ever depend on 
“garden truck and tourists,” and, in spite of the known value of the 
climate for pulmonary and nervous diseases, a large influx of in- 
valids is not sought, but in many places is rather discouraged. 


No extended attempt has ever been made to care for large numbers 
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of invalids. In various favorable places, and in or near the largest 
towns, sanitariums have been built for pulmonary and other patients. 
These are, for the most part, excellent, and many cures are recorded 
from them; but none of them are of large capacity, nor are they with- 
in reach of persons of limited means. 

Camps of tents and portable houses under some general super- 
vision have been established in many places, and offer very good 
conditions at lesser prices. There are hotels and private lodging 
houses in all the towns and large mining camps; but the hotels do 


not welcome consumptives, because the fear of the disease is so 











THE Way TO GET WELL 


great and so general that other guests will not remain in the house 
known to be open to tubercular sufferers. 

The victim of the “white plague” who turns to the Southwest, hop- 
ing to find no dread of the disease, will be bitterly disappointed ; for 
the ever-growing experience with it in an endless variety of forms 
has impressed a fear upon all the people, and each year adds to the 
feeling. The sign “Rooms to Let” has been coupled, sometimes 
in print and often verbally, with the warning “No Consumptives 
Taken.” 

Yet here is a wide, sun-warmed, wind-swept land which is a nat- 
ural sanitarium, wherein the invalid who has it in himself to get 
well has many odds in his favor. Has it in Aimse/f—that is the point. 
Too many people, sunken in inertia, expect to apply climate like a 
gentle, impalpable mustard plaster and have all their bodily ills 
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and they usually wait indefinitely, under 





drawn out while they wait 
a low, long heap of desert sand. 

The man who comes into the Southwest determined to get well 
is likely to win. If he can have certain things, he is nearly sure to 
win. For one thing, he should be sure of a dollar a day for six 
months at least; twice as much would double his chances. Food, 
shelter, medicine, and medical attendance are all dearer than in the 
East; a dollar a day means only the barest necessities, and scarcely 
that. 

Many a man has lost his chance for life because those on whom 
he was dependent could not realize the difference in the cost of 
living. One poor, proud boy, starving on a pittance, trying to camp 
out and cook his own food, fell into the hands of a kindly person 
who wrote the plain truth to his family. They replied indignantly, 
telling him not to endure such hardship but to go up into the moun- 
tains (he had been ordered to breathe the balsam of pine forests), and 
find some hotel where he could get a comfortable room and good 
food. And for this they thought four dollars a week munificent ! 

The mountains of the Southwest are not the Adirondacks. There 
are not half a dozen hotels in five hundred miles of them. A man 
may ride a long day in many a direction and not find so much as 
a ranch-house or a miner’s cabin at the end; and if he lives on four 
dollars a week, he will sleep in his own blankets and eat out of his 
own frying-pan. 

Nor is it possible, except occasionally, for an invalid to realize the 
usual injunction of his physicians to “Get out on a ranch, away from 
sick people. Live out-of-doors, and eat all the fresh eggs and drink 
all the new milk you can get.” The farming area is relatively lim- 
ited; the weary head of a charitable organization has said that if 
there was a farm on every quarter-section of land in Arizona, there 
would still not be accommodation for all the invalids who have 
applied for “an easy job on a ranch” in the past five years. 

There are farms where board and lodging may be obtained for a 
reasonable price ; but there is little chance to earn one’s living by light 
work. There is little “light work” on a farm. The demand is fo1 
capable and experienced help; and for the safety of others, a tuber- 
culous person cannot be employed around cattle and dairy-stock, 
which is the work often sought. 

There are very few of the old-time cattle-ranches left in Arizona. 
The cattle business is conducted on entirely different lines for the 
most part; and this avenue of adventure and outdoor life is closed 
to the would-be emulator of the “Virginian” and his author. 

This beloved illusion is the one that dies hardest. Only recently 
the writer was asked to find a place on a ranch for a modest person 
who wanted a piano at his disposal, all the saddle-horses he could 
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use, town and postoffice near—and special opportunities to study 


the “natives” and acquire “local color.” 

There are very few ranch-owners who care to burden themselves 
with an invalid at any price. Adventures are to be sought chiefly in 
the pages of the cheaper magazines, and one may safely live unarmed 
the year through, among any Indians or cowboys in Arizona. 

Still less do the mining camps offer the light outdoor work which 

















CAMPING IN STYLE 


Several health seekers often join in a party and spend the summer in 
tenting and travelling 
the consumptive desires. The work there is all hard and only a 
small part of it is done above ground. Sometimes there is an office 
position to be had, or a chance to help the cook in the boarding-house, 
but even these are rare. 

It should be said frankly that there is no great encouragement for 
the man or woman of tuberculous tendencies who seeks light employ- 
ment in the inland Southwest. There are ten applicants for ever 
position, and the wages are, many times, lowered almost below the 
living point by this pathetic competition. 
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The largest chance for recovery lies in a reasonable freedom from 
anxiety as to living expenses, for a few months at least. Without 
this the invalid would far better remain at home. 

Climate cannot make up for lack of nourishing food; for lack of 
warmth, and a comfortable bed, and cheerful surroundings. 

Many a person has died of deprivation and hardship in the South- 
west, who might have lived outdoors in his own back-vard, eaten 
home-cooked food, enjoyed the society of family and friends, and 
regained a good measure of health. When it comes to be under- 
stood that any clean outdoor air, with nourishing food and warm 
clothing, will go far to cure tuberculosis, the pathetic pilgrimages in 
search of climate will cease—at least in their maddest phases. 

The morning train drew in to the station of a town in Arizona and 
a middle-aged man got off, walked to the waiting-room and fell 
unconscious to the floor. The head of a local charitable association 
was called, and had him taken to a room and put to bed. When he 
was able to speak, two days later, it was learned that he had come 
from one of the New England States, knew no one in the West, and 
had just five dollars in the world. He lived a week, died, and was 
buried by charity. A letter to his home elicited the inquiry as to 
whether a tombstone had been erected—he had started out with fifty 
dollars, and there ought to be enough of it left for that. 

This is the problem, or one instance of it—the tuberculous invalid 
who sets out with little more than a railroad ticket to seek health in a 
land of which he knows nothing, and in which he must inevitably 
become a charge on public or private charity. Some phase of this 
question comes up daily during the winter months in every town in 
the Southwest. In the winter of 1905-6 the city of Phoenix and the 
county of Maricopa spent $25,000 in relief, public and private, for 
these suffering strangers whose own home States, counties and towns 
left them to the mercy of the charity of a community wherein they had 
never had residence or citizenship. 
and this is a fair example of other towns and counties 





Even then 
—there were those to whom help came too late or not at all. A 
butcher noticed that an old woman came regularly to ask for the 
“dog meat”—the trimmings of meat given to customers for their 
animal pets. Sometimes a well-grown boy, evidently far-advanced 
in tuberculosis, came with her. It was not until the boy died and 
the mother had to seek charity for his burial, that the truth came out. 
These two had been starving for weeks. Such work as the mother 
could get (when the boy was not too sick to be ieft alone) paid the 
rent of one little room, and they lived on old bread from the baker's 
and the scraps of meat begged at the butcher-shops. 

Nor is even this the worst, for this boy died in his mother’s arms. 


Men have lain for days in their cots in unwarmed tents, not able to 
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reach so much as a drink of water. They have died alone, been 


buried by charity, and their very names never known, or learned 
only with great difficulty after long search. And the careless cheer- 
fulness with which physicians and laymen continue to send fresh 
victims to swell the list is perhaps the hardest part of the problem. 
“Gone to Arizona for his health. Yes, gone out there to rough 
it awhile; that will set him right if anything will. Going to get a 
job on a ranch and punch cattle, or maybe have a try at mining. 
Has to make his grub some way, you know. We fixed him up with 
a ticket, and that’s all we can do. He'll make it all right out there.” 
Cheerfully, contentedly—in spite of the fact that the boy is no horse- 





man and never handled a pick—and has a “temperature” every day. 











A RoapD STATION IN THE COCONIMO FOREST 


Travelers obtain supplies of food and horse-feed at these occasional 
road-stations in the remoter mountains 


And what happened? Well, he found dozens of his kind ahead of 
him. The ranches wanted able-bodied men who knew their busi- 
ness; the mines had no place for an invalid; and the farmers needed 
help that could pitch hay all day with the thermometer at ninety. 

This happened to one boy; he stuck to the idea of mining, though 
he was too weak to swing a pick. He carried a dry washer over the 
hills for miles, winnowing the particles of gold-dust out of the sand 
in little cafions. He made perhaps a dollar a week, and starved and 
froze on it till a charity ticket took him home to die. 

All this pathetic suffering, this bitter privation and poverty, this 
living upon the charity of strangers, heartsick, homesick—glad, 


rather than sorry when death comes at last—all this for the sake of 
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climate. Yet in every county in the United States there is some 
little nook where the stricken one might have set up a tent or built 
a cabin, lived out doors, seen his friends and family from time to 
time, and been comfortable for months on the price of his ticket to 
the Southwest. 

His chances of recovery would have been infinitely better, and 
his anxiety infinitely less; for any sort of out-of-door climate, with 
plenty of good food, shelter, and some ease of mind, is better than 
air of balm and a mind torn and body weakened by the effort to live 
on half-enough a month. 

On the whole, the condition of the masculine invalid of little or 
no means is better than that of the feminine. He may pool his small 
sum with others of his kind and go into camp with a tent and a mod- 
est cooking outfit, and at least live out of doors. A woman must 
have some sort of roof over her head, or at least a tent near some 
base of supplies and protection. 

The one sort of feminine work for which there is constant demand 
is domestic service, and for this the invalid is seldom fitted by 
strength or training. Indeed, few homes will admit a woman con- 
sumptive as domestic help; even if the risk of contagion were absent, 
the housekeeper does not want a maid who may become helpless on 
her hands at any time. 

Clerkships argl office positions are of necessity much fewer than 
the applicants for them, and the chance for other work is much less 
than in the vicinity of large cities. 

The woman health-seeker who would come to the Southwest with 
only a small sum above her ticket should think well before she 
ventures. She will probably have to live in some small, sunless, 
uncomfortable room, infected with the disease-germs of former 
occupants; and if she is able to earn her foot at all, it will probably 
be by service in the cheaper restaurants and eating places, where the 
white, sick faces of the “help” during the winter months present 
a piteous and thought-provoking sight. It is to these places that the 
consumptive of small means goes for his meals, and it needs no 
scientist to point out the danger of fresh infection. 

Too often the woman invalid has a child-like faith that if she can 
only get to the place she has selected, she will be provided for some 
way. One girl from a distant city wrote to the busy head of a 
local charity, already taxed to the utmost, saying she was tubercu- 
lous, but believed the climate of that section would cure her, and 
asking to be assured of support for six months. She did not even 
give the name of her home city, nor of any friend or relative who 
might assist in her support. 

It is just this willingness to be cared for at the expense of strang- 


ers that marks a large percentage of the cases that apply for charity. 
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Men and women who never earned or spent a dollar in the com- 
munity expect tax-payers or private individuals to do for them what 
their own home-places or their friends and relatives neglect to do. 
The calm heartlessness of some of the people who shift their own 
burden to the shoulders of a distant commonwealth and ship their 
helpless dependents away, to die among strangers and be buried by 
public charity, is one of the sinister complications of the question. 
The people of the Southwest have endeavored to meet the pathetic 
and difficult situation entailed by the yearly influx of helpless con- 
sumptives, and are meeting it with an efficiency that may serve as 
a valuable example for future dealings with the problem; but justice 
and humanity at once demand that the whole burden shall not be 











A ROAD STATION IN THE DESERT 


left to them. It is not fair play that the inhabitants of a community 
shall be taxed year after year to support large numbers of indigent 
invalids who are strangers—as many a Southwestern town is taxed. 

The time is coming when the subject of tuberculosis in the United 
States must be dealt with from a larger standpoint than local organ- 
ization and private charity. Local organization is doing invaluable 
work and can never be dispensed with; private charity will always 
give timely and generous aid; but neither is stable and far-reaching 
enough to deal adequately with this condition. Neither has suffi- 
cient resources or sufficient authority. 

Sanitariums are yearly established by private charity and do real 
good while they last; but at best they reach only a limited number 
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of patients and depend for their existence on resources that are 
likely to be temporary. Many of them fail of full success from lack 
of authority to enforce the sanitary measures necessary for the 
recovery of the patient and the safety of those who may come in 
contact with him. 

The deep and unshakable belief in the contagious character of 
tuberculosis which prevails in the Southwest is based upon close 
observation and the most patent and convincing examples. The 
few and feeble ordinances against expectoration in public places— 
which physicians and scientists agree is the foremost means of 
spreading the disease—have been enforced imperfectly in a few 
towns ; but for the rest no precaution has been possible. 

Since the yearly influx of tubercular invalids to certain parts of 
Arizona, the Indian tribes of the adjacent region have developed 
tuberculosis until two out of every three deaths of adults are from 
this cause. These Indians have not changed their mode of life to 
any great extent since the advent of the first white settlers, and the 
outbreak of tuberculosis among them is clearly due to contact with 
invalid whites. 

Well-authenticated cases of tuberculosis in animals, and especially 
in poultry, kept where they have access to grounds frequented by 
consumptives, are noted yearly; and the increase of the disease 
among the native whites of the Southwest contributes to the deep- 
rooted dread of it. 

Only a general, persistent, broadly planned campaign of educa- 
tion, backed by such laws as may be found necessary, will control 
and ultimately stamp out the disease. Many of the larger cities 
of the United States, and a few of the States themselves, have valu- 
able leagues and associations formed to battle with tuberculosis. All 
of them do good, some of them much good; but the need is for 
something more powerful and far-reaching than any merely local 
organization can be. 

There must be some means of mapping and keeping watch over 
the infected districts of all the country. There must be laws and 
public opinion that will make wholesale sanitation possible. There 
must be some form of supervision for all cases that come upon 
public charity ; and there must be enough public hospitals and sani- 
tarium colonies in suitable places all over the country to relieve the 
drain upon local charity and stip the great amount of otherwise 
unavoidable suffering. 

Until this can come, the Southwest will continue to be the hope of 
the consumptive, and the forces already at work there for his help 


and protection must be strengthened and increased. There is no 
charity possible in the United States today that would do as much 
good, directly and indirectly, as the establishment of half a dozen 
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well-maintained sanitarium colonies at suitable points in the South- 
west. The country could well dispense with a great college or two 
and a few hundred libraries for the sake of adequately protecting its 
healthy citizens and returning an army of invalids restored to health 
to the general body of workers. 

While this remains a hope rather than a reality, the local work 
must go on along the lines of mingled help and education. Other 
local organizations will follow the example of the Arizona Health 
League of Tucson and of Phoenix, kindred but independent organ- 
izations; and of the Associated Charities of Phoenix. 

The Health League had its origin in the pathetic tragedies of 
suffering which occur daily—tragedies of loneliness and ignorance, 
and pitiful need. It drew many earnest men and women into the 
work, and today a consumptive coming to Tucson can learn in a few 
hours as much about local conditions as would take weeks by him- 
self. Instead of the terse “No consumptives taken”’ at all but the 
poorest places, he finds a list of desirable rooms and their prices; 
there is medical help, if need be; work, if he can work; reading 
all through the friendly helpfulness of the 





matter, help in illness 
League. 

The Associated Charities of Phoenix is working along similar 
but broader lines, seeking to systematize and co-ordinate all sources 
of local help, to the end that there may be the most efficient service 
with as little waste and misapplication as possible. Its most import- 
ant work is toward evolving a permanent organization on lines 
applicable to general as well as local conditions; and in inducing 
co-operation and arousing responsibility in those parts of the United 
States generally from which the largest numbers of indigent invalids 
come. 

Beyond the actual relief-work, a general understanding of condi- 
tions and possibilities of life in the Southwest is the thing sought. 
There is no question of the value of the climate for pulmonary 
patients—other things being favorable. Every range of altitude, 
from 10,000 feet and more, to lower than sea-level, may be found; 
and of temperature, from cold to semi-tropic. There are broad, 
sun-swept deserts and forest-covered mountains, with widely varying 
foothills and valleys between. 

It would seem that each individual might find a spot peculiarly 
adapted to his need; but in order to do so, he must be able in some 
measure to take care of himself. Hotels, hospitals, and health re- 
sorts are naturally located near some permanent base of supplies and 
transportation ; and many parts of the country must be reached by 
wagon-trips on which the food and camp equipment are carried 
along. 


“Camping out” is the ideal life for the health-seeker who has 
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sufficient means and strength, or who can afford to hire the needed 


help ; but some of the most painful tragedies are those of people who 
have started out with little means and inadequate outfits, and sick- 
ened and suffered in lonely, unsettled places where help could not 
be had. 

Properly equipped, a party of invalids may live out-of-doors the 
year through, traveling into the cooler mountains in the summer and 
returning to the deserts for the winter. The varied beauty of the 
scenery is sufficient to keep up interest and more or less hunting will 
be found in all localities. 

The actual living expenses will be little less than at a hotel, when 
the care of the necessary horses is considered; and there is little 
probability of earning anything on the trip to help out. Certainly 
this should not be counted upon, 

It may be said again, and with all the force possible, that privation 
and hardship, mental suffering and lonely, distasteful surroundings 
will counteract all the good that the most perfect climate can do for 
a sick man or woman. 

The sum spent in coming to the Southwest to live in discomfort 
would usually support the invalid in comparative ease for a consid- 
erable time nearer home. The out-door air of one’s own birthplace, 
with good food shelter, and such good cheer as may be, will do far 
more to restore health than lonely and anxious waiting to be well in 
a strange land. 

Dewey, Arizona. 








A ‘‘LUNGER'S’’ CAMP IN THE DESERT 
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THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONS OF SAN 
ANTONIO 
By EARLE HILL CALLAHAN. 
“There a temple in ruin stands, 
Fashioned by long-forgotten hands— 
[wo or three columns, and many a stone, 
Marble and granite, with grass o’ergrown. 
Out upon Time! it will leave no more 
Of the things to come, than the things before.” 
—Byron. 
PAIN, in the advancement of her great Colonial policy, 
has bequeathed to the Western Hemisphere monuments 
of a character destined to form indissoluble links in 





the historic chain binding together the two great Re- 
publics of the North American Continent—the United 
States and Mexico. 

Texas, or Tejas—the latter the name of a large and powerful 
tribe of Indians, who at one time resided in Texas, between the 
Neches and Trinity Rivers (from which tribe the State is said 
to have derived its name)—contains within her borders many of 
these noble and majestic ruins. 

The Texas Franciscan Missions, Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepcion 
de Acufia, San José de Aguayo, San Juan de Capistrano, San Fran- 
cisco de la Espada, now existing in the immediate vicinity of San 
Antonio, and Mission San Antonio de Valero—or what is known 
world-wide as the “Alamo’—the church of which now stands in 
the heart of the city were all built in the early part of the eighteenth 
century by an expedition, sent out by the Spanish Government, con- 
sisting of nine Alcantarine Franciscan Fathers, of the College of 
Santa Cruz, of Querétaro, and of Our Lady of Guadalupe, of Za- 
catecas, Mexico, under the direction of that great Catholic apostle 
of Mexico, the Right Reverend Father Antonio Margil de Jesus. 

This particular branch of the Franciscan Order—the Alcantarines 
(or those who followed the reforms introduced by Peter of Al 
cantara)—whose vows were “to go barefoot, wear coarse woolen 
frocks fastened about the body with a string, wear a scourge or 
knotted rope suspended from the waist, deny themselves all social 
intercourse, and claim for their own no earthly possession,” flour- 
ished in Spain, and were peculiarly fitted for this great pioneer work 
of christianizing the Indians, and the establishment and maintenance 
of the Roman Catholic faith in Mexico. These Friars manifested 
the most extraordinary zeal in the performance of the arduous 
duties connected with this hazardous undertaking, exercising a 
strange fascination—almost an hypnotic influence—over the Indians 


with whom they came in contact. 
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During this period the French, who were a constant menace to 
Spanish dominion in the New World, made frequent invas‘ons into 
Spanish territory, and the establishment of the Missions, which were 
fortified and were also called Presidios (Spanish for “Garrison” ), 
was a measure adopted by Spain not only for the purpose of civil- 
izing and christianizing the Indians, and thus rendering them power- 
ful allies, but also to protect their possessions against the attacks 
of the French or hostile Indians. 

When a Mission became a Presidio, it was allotted a force of 
about two hundred and fifty men. If the Mission had no special 
ramparts for defense, the Church usually served as such. The Mis- 
sions, when thus fortified, placed the Indians in direct contact with 
the troops, with whom the poor Indian was extremely persona non 
grata, and many a midnight brawl was the result. This, together 
with the licentious lives of the soldiers, often proved a source of 
great sorrow and anxiety to the good fathers, who, however, re- 
frained from complaint to their Government, realizing the necessity 
for the presence of the soldiery in their practically helpless situation. 

The buildings of a Mission were erected around a square, or 
“Plaza de Armas,” and consisted of a church, officers’ quarters, 
with store-house, prisons, etc. The size of the square depended 
upon the population, the strength of the force intended to be sta- 
tioned there, and also upon the extent of the district dependent on 
the Mission or Presidio. 

The permanent site of a Mission was determined largely by its 
proximity to water supply, each of the Missions being immediately 
adjacent to large irrigating ditches and also to the San Antonio 
River, but the provident monks were apparently unwilling to depend 
on these outside supplies in the event of siege or attack, and at each 
Mission can be found a well. 

A number of these old irrigating ditches, or acequias, made by 
the Indians under the direction of the Fathers, are today in exist- 
ence. The most remarkable and the oldest is the Pajalache, or 
Concepcion ditch. The construction of this ditch is thought to have 
been begun about 1729, and was so used until 1869—about one 
hundred and forty years. This particular acequia was used to 
supply the Mission Concepcion and its lands with water. 

It is related that the monks and Indians kept a boat constantly 
on this ditch, from which they worked to keep the ditch clean and 
free of all obstructions. 

The erection of the fine churches of the Missions of San José, 
San Antonio de Valero, La Concepcion and San Juan Capistrano 
were due, in a measure, to the exertions of Father Ramirez. 

The numerical designations of the Missions, namely, First, Second, 
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Third and Fourth, are because of their respective distances from 
the city of San Antonio. 

The endurance, zeal and fortitude exhibited by these Franciscan 
monks can only be appreciated when their primitive conditions and 
environments are thoroughly understood; and it was only their 
supreme devotion to their faith which sustained the good Friars in 
their heroic efforts to civilize and christianize the natives of this 
region. “These mutilated yet exquisite ruins attest to their having 
been a labor of love. The carvings, the capitals and windows must 
have been a wonder in art, considering the time and place of con- 


struction.” 











OLD BELL AT MISSION SAN JOSE 
Brought from Spain ir 1718 


The Missions were built out of rough blocks of limestone—a rock 
which, it is said, was peculiar to this locality. At present, however, 
no traces of any such rock are to be found in the vicinity, and much 
speculation has arisen as to the source from which the Franciscans 
derived their building materials. This rock has hardened with ex- 
posure, and was cemented with a strong gray mortar, made by the 
Indians, by a process known only to themselves. Age has rendered 
this mortar as hard as the rocks between which it is placed. All the 
efforts to discover the secret method employed by the Indians in the 
preparation of this mortar have proved unavailing. Tradition states 
that the Indians used their goats’ milk in the mixing, instead of water, 
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but this is only a tale told by the simple folk of the Missions. No 
quarries were at hand to aid the monks; and all the settlers, from 
the Spanish soldiers down to even the children of the Mission, as- 
sisted in the building of these massive edifices, which consumed so 
many, long tedious years in construction. Even the Indian children 
pressed their little brown bodies up against the stones to help in 
rolling them into place. These Missions differed in construction 
from those of the northern part of the State, which were built of 
adobe and wood, while the Missions of Southwest Texas were of 


stone. 














FRONT VIEW OF MISSION CONCEPCION 


MISSION NUESTRA SENORA DE LA CONCEPCION PURISSIMA DE ACUNA. 

The foundation of this—the “First’— Mission was laid in 1716, 
but it was moved to its present site in 1730, the foundation stone 
being laid on March 5, 1731, by Captain Perez of the garrison and 
Father Baigarro. It was competed in 1752, being twenty-one years 
in the course of construction, and is in a better state of preservation 
than any of the other Missions. 

Mission Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepcion Purissima de Acufia, 
so called in honor of the Virgin Mary, and one Juan de Acufia, then 
Viceroy of Mexico—a somewhat incongruous combination when the 
morals of the Spanish nobility of that day are taken into considera- 
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tion—is situated on the left bank of the San Antonio river, two 
miles distant from the City of San Antonio. It was built, as were 
the other Missions—not alone for worship and teaching, but also 
for defense, and this Mission appears to have been especially adapt- 
ed for the latter purpose. Santa Anna is said to have expressed 
surprise that the Americans did not occupy this Mission, instead 
of the Alamo, during the siege of March 6th, 1836. It is a matter 
of speculation as to whether Santa Anna’s opinion was influenced by 
the remarkable victory achieved by Bowie at Mission Concepcion, 
over the Mexicans, October 28, 1835, or whether he only pretended 
to see in this Mission strong points of defense, thereby reflecting 
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SIDE VIEW OF MISSION CONCEPCION 


discredit on the judgment of the Americans in their choice of a van- 
tage ground. 

The repeated use of the Church of Mission Concepcion for the 
quartering of troops rendered it in a most dilapidated and disorderly 
state—totally unfit for worship. The late Bishop Neraz, of the Dio- 
cese of San Antonio, directed that the Church be repaired, and on 
May 2, 1887, 
are now held in the Church—especially during the month of May, 


it was rededicated to Our Lady of Lourdes. Services 


when the pious nuns of San Antonie can be seen wending their way 
towards the Mission, once the scene of active ecclesiastical life. 
The inside of the chapel is a strange mixture with respect to its 
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appointments. While the floor is earthen, the seats are of the most 
modern kind. The wooden altar is characterized by great simplicity 
of ornamentation. The background of the altar is rainted in a gor- 
geous manner, with a statue of the Virgin apparently enveloped on 
one side by clouds, and on the other by a mass of foliage. The 
words “Ego Sum Conceptio Immaculata” appear directly surround- 
ing the Virgin’s head. The walls and ceiling of the chapel are white- 
washed, and there is a total absence of windows, except the small 
ones in the front. 

The exterior of this edifice is perhaps the most absorbing from a 
standpoint of interest and study of all the churches of the Missions. 
The “Twin Towers,” with the Moorish dome in the background, 
which suddenly break upon the traveler's view, produce a wonderful 
effect. The Mission Church faces due west, with small prison-like 
windows. The decoration of the facade, while rather severe, is re- 
plete with inscriptions and curious devices. The main doorway is 
surmounted by a triangle, in the center of which is a niche, devoid, 
however, of any statue, but which once probably coutained an image 
of the Virgin. 

The arch of the doorway is a divided:polygon. In the center of 
the arch is a shield with arms and devices, and here and there on the 
portal are crosses and scrolls. 

In spaces over the archway, as shown below, are the words: 

















or about— 
“Its Patroness and Princess 
This Mission attends, 
With these its arms, 
And her honor defends.” 

Over this winds, circling in and out, the flagellum or knotted 
scourge of the Order of St. Francis. On the top of the facade is a 
stone with the date 1794, and underneath this is a shield with the 
engraving, “M—AVE,” meaning “Ave Maria.” In the two small 
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windows, each side of the upper part of the facade, are panes of 
colored glass, which, however, have been broken in several places. 

The outside of the church is covered with a coat of mastic or 
cement, which was brilliantly painted in various geometric forms, 
after the fashion of tiles, and many colored portions are still visible. 

“The topmost roofs of the towers are pyramidal in shape. The 
tops of the side walls of the church and the circle wall of the central 
dome have wide stone serrations in the Moorish style, the points of 
which around the finely proportioned dome stand out like canine 
teeth.” 

A very singular feature is the presence of not one, but many qua- 
trefoil crosses, of different pattern, on the front of the church. These 
quatrefoils are repeated, over and over again, in the carved lozenges 
of the pillars in relief and frescoes of this Mission. Whether there 
is any especial meaning attached to these particular forms of the 
cross is not known. 

The ramparts of the Mission are entirely gone—not the slightest 
traces of them are to be seen. The Square of the Mission was about 
four acres in extent, and in an adjoining field to the Mission church 
is a large wooden cross, which may have marked the burial place 
of one of the monks. 

The first record of a marriage at this Mission reads as follows: 

“Joseph Flores of the nation Patumaco with Efiegenia of the nation of 
Pasalat.” 

Mention is made of two hundred and forty-eight marriages having 
been celebrated in the Mission Concepcion, from 1731 to 1790. 

The buildings of the Mission surrounding the Church are all in a 
hopeless state of decay, and the side portion of the church, as shown 
in the accompanying illustrations will enable the reader to form a 
fair idea of the general condition of the Mission. 

An indescribable sadness and melancholy creeps o'er one in gazing 
on this once happy and prosperous scene, and while Mission Con- 
cepcion is the only one of all the Missions within the city limits of 
San Antonio, yet it stands alone—silent and deserted, in the shadow 


of a great historic Past. 


MISSION SAN JOSE DE AGUAYO. 

San José——-as this Mission is popularly known—was by far the 
most beautiful of all the Missions, and also the most elaborate. Over 
half a century is said to have been consumed in its construction; 
Father Margil, its founder, passing away long before its completion. 

The outer walls enclosed approximately six hundred feet square 
of ground, but only ruined and scattered portions of these walls are 
m existence—the boundaries of the Mission being practically de- 


stroyec l. 
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WEST PORTAL, MISSION SAN JosE 


This—the Second Mission—was dedicated to Saint Joseph, the 
husband of the Virgin Mary, and was founded in the year 1720. 
It was during this period that the Marquis San Miguel de Aguayo 
was Governor of Texas, which was then a part of Mexico—hence 
the title San José de Aguayo. 

The Mission is situated on the right-hand side of the San Antonio 
river, about four miles from the City of San Antonio. As one 
approaches San José, the tower and portions of the Church can be 
seen sharply outlined on the landscape in bold contrast to the wide 
fields on all sides, but most picturesque in setting, reminding one 
of a strong citadel or fortress of medizval times. 

The architectural features of San José are particularly pleasing. 
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INTERIOR OF CHAPEL, MISSION SAN JOSE 
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Juan Huicar, one of the most celebrated architects of Spain, was 
sent by his king to decorate the Missions. His finest work is to be 
found in the sculptured facade of the Church of San José, which is 
indeed a “thing of beauty.” The main portal is surrounded by 
elaborate carving, extending the entire length of the front. The prin- 
cipal doors were of solid live-oak, covered with cedar finely carved. 

Six life-size statues adorn this portal, amongst which are those 
of the Patron of the Mission, San José, and the Virgin-and-Child. 
The action of the weather has contributed towards the destruction of 
the figures, several of them being headless. This condition has 
caused considerable discussion as to whom they represented. Bishop 














ARCHES OF THE CLOISTERS, MISSION SAN JOSE 


Neraz expressed the opinion that these statues were The Virgin, 
San José, San Benedict, San Augustine and San Francisco, and 
again ancther authority states that they were St. Ann (gone), San 


ag ( 
Joaquin (headless), the Virgin and Child, San José, Santa Nanoa 
and Santo Domingo. 

Crowning the door-way of the church is a circular window of the 
most exquisite wreath-like design. Carved cherub heads are to be 
seen peeping forth from masses of flowers and leaves, and the effect 
is especially charming as the cherubic faces look upward to the 
Blessed Mother, who, with the Infant Christ in her arms, gazes ten- 


derly down upon them. 
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Souta# WINDOW OF CHAPEL, MISSION SAN JOSE 
Said te be the most perfect specimen of decorative art in America 


The original plan of this church evidently included two towers, 
but only one of them was completed, which has been almost entirely 
preserved. 

The entire north wall of the church and its roof were destroyed 
by a severe storm in December, 1868. The interior is absolutely 
bare, only the south and front walls standing; heaps of mortar and 
stone appearing where was once flooring—weeds growing out of 
every crevice and nook—absolute desolation holding sway. 

Extending eastward from the rear of the church are double rows 
of arched cells and cloisters, about one hundred and thirty feet in 
extent, which lend to the Mission a most distinctly monastic appear- 
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ance. The cloisters front the road, which runs directly past the 
south side of the church, while the cells are in the rear. 
Immediately adjoining the church of the Mission, to the south, is 
a room once a baptistery but now used as a chapel. This and the 
granary are the only portions of the Mission which are practically 
intact, and, at intervals, services are held in this chapel. Its roof is 
in the form of three Moorish domes. A small window, at one side, 
the exterior of which is a masterpiece of artistic skill, is said to be 
the finest specimen of decorative art existing in America. Twisted 
wrought-iron bars, of unique design, form the usual protection seen 
at all windows of Spanish construction. The bas-relief work, sur- 
rounding the window, with its graceful and intricate scrolls and 
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GRANARY OF MISSION SAN JosE 
Showing four of the five flying buttresses 


conch-like devices, is a perpetual revelation of beauty and harmony 
of detail. 

The floor of the chapel is made of bricks, irregularly laid. Within 
about six feet of the altar the paving appears to be of small round 
tiles, many of them broken. Three common, unpainted pine boards 
form the steps to the altar, back of which hangs a tapestry of crude 
Mexican handiwork. The tawdry paper flowers and tinsel adorn- 
ments reveal traces of attention and devotion on the part of the pious 
Mexican women of the neighborhood. On the wall to the left hangs 
a large wooden cross, which bears a typewritten inscription to the 
effect that it was made by the Indians, but that the figure of Christ, 
which had hung on the cross, had been stolen by tourists. Bishop 
Forest, the present Bishop of San Antonio, states that it was the cus- 
tom of the Indians to take this cross, and twice a day—morning and 
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DouBLE CEDAR DOOR OF CHAPEL OF MISSION SAN JOSE 
Richly carved, but showlng evidence of shameful vandalism 


evening—walk around the church, with the cross elevated, reciting 
the prayers of the church. 

Immediately below this cross stands a small trunk, quite dilapidated, 
but of modern construction, and also the lower portion of an old- 
fashioned bureau, evidently utilized as receptacles for vestments. 

The entrance to the church consists of double cedar doors, orna- 
mented with richly carved panels, which, however, have been greatly 
defaced by the visiting tourist, who, without the slightest hesitation, 
dares to mutilate a piece of work which took so many years to perfect, 
and which should be preserved with almost reverential care. 

While an appeal to those who visit these missions may be in vain, 
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THE ALAMO 
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yet the author of this sketch feels it his duty to call attention to this 
vandalism, and urge on his own countrymen at least to abstain from 
such wanton destruction of property, which alone can guide the 
historian in his researches, and prove an unfailing source of delight 
and study to the archaeologist and antiquarian. 
“Within the Vandal’s heart lurks no respect, 
He is the victor—all around neglect ; 
His wishes first—no heed to greatness past; 
Without the right he holds her Treasures fast.” 

Near the doors of the chapel is a most interesting relic in the shape 
of a bell, used in the Mission of San José. On this bell is a typewrit- 
ten statement, as follows: 

“Bell used in the Mission of San José. It was brought from Spain in the 
year 1718.” 

The granary of San José Mission deserves special mention, as it is 
the only one of the granaries attached to the Missions which is in a 
fairly well preserved state. It is situated to the left of the entrance, 
all traces of the latter having long since disappeared. This structure 
is about one hundred and fifty by thirty-seven feet, and is supported, 
on either side, by five flying buttresses of most curious construction. 
A poor Mexican family is now domiciled within its walls. 

Adios, beautiful San José! May the zeal, intrepidity and self-abne- 
gation exhibited by the patient Franciscan Fathers in their great work 
be an inspiration to all who visit your noble ruins. 

MISSION SAN ANTONIO DE VALERO. 

Bathed in the blood of martyrs, “The Alamo,” or what was known 
as the Church of the Mission San Antonio de Valero, stands, today, 
a silent witness to the affairs of church and state—a monument to 
courage as well as to faith—once the peaceful abode of Spanish 
Friars, later the scene of a most frightful massacre. 

The Alamo Mission was first established in 1703 on the banks of 
the Rio Grande, under the name of the Mission of San Francisco 
Solano. It was transferred in 1712 to the neighborhood of San 
Yidefonso. In 1713 it was moved to San José on the Rio Grande. 
In 1718, by order of the Marquis of Valero, it was transported to 
the San Antonio river as a protection against Indian invasion, and 
for the purposes of irrigation, and to the spot where it now stands 
in 1722. This Mission, which was called after the celebrated Fran- 
ciscan monk, Saint Anthony of Padua, and the Duke de Valero (a 
Spanish Viceroy) appears at some date, impossible to discover, to 
have changed its name to the Mission of the Alamo. There are a 
number of reasons given by different writers for this change of 
name, all, however, radically different, and the most patient research 
discloses nothing authentic on the subject. “Alamo” is the Spanish 
word for cottonwood, and as the Mission was situated in a dense 


grove of these trees, it is thought the name may have been bestowed 
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on this account. This tree is peculiar to the rivers and creeks of 
Texas, and greatly resembles the poplar in appearance. One soli- 
tary cottonwood tree remains in the rear of the Alamo, a lone sen- 
tinel keeping solitary vigil over those grim walls within which the 
brave Crockett, the gallant Travis and the noble Bowie sacrificed 
their lives on the altar of Texas liberty. 

With the exception of the beautifully carved Moorish doorway 
and the pillars and niches on either side, the Alamo is not in any 
sense a pretentious building. The portal of the Alamo consists of 
two plain wooden doors placed there by the United States Govern- 
ment, the original ones being constructed of mountain cedar and mes- 
quite panels, quite similar to those found in the doors at San José 
Mission. These doors were destroyed during the siege of the Alamo, 
being battered down by Santa Anna’s followers in the last charge of 
that memorable contest. 

Above this door-way is a monogram, “M. A. R.” (“Maria Ange- 
lorum Regina’—Mary Queen of Angels). Over this monogram is 
a delicately carved crown. The initials, “N. O. D. (Nationum 
Omnium Domina—Mistress of All Nations), rudely carved, also 
appear. Doubtless these letters referred to the influence and prestige 
of the Spanish Nation at that time—1774—which was the date of the 
laying of the foundation stone of the Mission. 

The interior of the Alamo suggests a most gloomy and sepulchral 
sight, devoid as are its walls in many portions of plaster, and its 
floor of “Mother Earth.” To the right of the entrance is a small 
room once used as a Baptistry. It was in this room that that bravest 
of the brave, the lion-hearted Bowie, met his fate during the storm- 
ing of the Alamo. III with that dreadful disease, pneumonia, weak 
with suffering, yet indomitable in spirit, he fell fighting to the last. 

“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man.’” 

While the floor, as above stated, is of earth, yet during the occu- 
pancy of the Alamo by government troops, temporary wooden floor- 
ing was laid, and it was while constructing this floor that some Texas 
soldiers, in 1843, discovered a kettle containing fifteen thousand dol- 
lars in Spanish doubloons. 

When the Alamo was secularized, its bell, together with other 
possessions of value, were removed, and its location for many years 
was unknown. However, in 1900 it was discovered at Goliad, 
Texas, and purchased by a resident of Victoria. The name of the 
Mission, San Antonio, together with the date, 1722, and the Spanish 
arms are cast upon it. 

A most curious record is that of the First Baptism at the “Alamo,” 


which reads as follows: 
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“On the 6th day of October, 1703, I baptized Mary of the Cross, and as 


ace “a 


she was very sick, I only gave her private baptism. The sponsor was Roque 
de los Santos, Governor. Her parents are heathens. In faith whereof, I sign 
> this on the day and year as above. Be it observed that she was an adult and 
received neither the Chrism nor the Holy Oil 
“Fray Francisco Esteres, 
“Commis. Prefect Apostolic of these Missions.” 

An interesting account of the condition of the Mission San An- 
tonio de Valero in 1762 is to be found in ‘Documentos para la His- 
toria de la Provincia de Texas (MS.), folios 163-167.” 

This record shows the Mission to have had at that time within its 


walls seventy-six families, which, counted individually, numbered 














PORTAL OF ALAMO 


two hundred and seventy-five souls, and that since its foundation one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-two persons had been baptized. 

“The settlement contains a convent fifty yards square, with arcades 
above and below. In the convent are the living rooms of the re- 
ligious, the porter’s lodge, the dining-room, the kitcheen, and the 
offices. All these rooms are adorned with sacred ornaments and fur- 
nished with such articles as are needed by the religious for their own 
use, and for supplying the Indians. 

“In the second court is a room large enough for four looms. 
Upon these looms are made coarse cloths, embroidered cotton shawls, 
blankets and other common fabrics of wool and cotton needed to 
supply and properly clothe the Indians. Adjoining this room are 
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two others, in which they keep the stock of wool, cotton, combs, 
skeins, spindles, cards, and other things used by the Indians in 
making their clothing. The church of this Mission was finished, 
even to the towers and sacristy, but on account of the stupidity of 
the builder, it tumbled down. Another, however, of pleasing archi- 
tecture is being constructed of hewn stone. For the present, a room 
which was built for a granary serves as a church. In it are an altar 
with wooden table and steps, a niche containing a sculptured image 
of Saint Anthony, an image of Christ crucified and another of St. 
John. All of these are dressed in robes, undergarments and silken 
vestments. A big room is used as a sacristy. In it are kept the 
large boxes that contain the ornaments. Among these are three cov- 
ered chalices, two large cups, four communion vessels, a silken case 
for the cross, a vessel and a sprinkler for holy water, two candle- 
sticks, an incense bowl and spoon, a censer, and three holy vials. 
All of these are of silver. 

“The Mission has a well built stone chapel eleven yards wide. 
Among its ornaments is a stone cross two yards high and capped 
with silver. In the cross are hidden four reliquaries, each containing 
its own relic. The altar is adorned with carved and painted images. 
There are seven rows of houses for the dwellings of the Indians. 
They are made of stone and supplied with doors and windows. They 
are furnished with high beds, chests, metallic pots, flat earthen pans, 
kettles, cauldrons and boilers. With their arched porticoes the 
houses form a broad and beautiful plaza through which runs a canal 
skirted by willows and fruit trees, and used by the Indians. To in- 
sure a supply of water in case of blockade by the enemy, a curbed 
well has been made. For the defense of the settlement the plaza is 
surrounded by a wall. Over the gate is a large tower, with its em- 
brasures, three cannon, some firearms and appropriate supplies. 

“For cultivating the fields of corn, chile and beans that are tilled 
to feed the Indians and of cotton to clothe them, there are fifty 
pairs of cart-oxen, thirty of which are driven in yoke. There are 
also traces, ploughs, ploughshares, fifty axes, forty pickaxes, twenty- 
two crowbars, and twenty-five sickles. For hauling stone, wood and 
other things there are twelve carts. For carpentering they have the 
ordinary tools, such as adzes, chisels, planes, picks, hammers, saws, 
and plummets. For use in repairing their implements they have an 
anvil, tongs, a screw, mallets, hammers, files and other things con- 
nected with a forge. 

“In the large room where the grain is kept there are at present 
about eighteen hundred bushels of corn and some beans. These 
supplies are to feed the Indians. The Mission owns a ranch which 
is a stone house about twenty-five yards long. It has an arched 


portico, and is divided into three rooms. These are occupied by the 
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families that care for the stock, which consists of one hundred and 
fifteen gentle horses, one thousand one hundred and fifteen head of 
cattle, two thousand three hundred sheep and goats, two hundred 
mares, fifteen jennies and eighteen saddle mules. The Mission and 
the ranch have the necessary corrals. For the irrigation of the 
fields, there is a fine main aqueduct.’’* 

The above description is part of an official report on the condi- 
tion of the Texas missions, and gives an excellent idea not only of 
the Mission San Antonio de Valero, but of a Mission settlement in 


general. 














CHAPEL BELFRY, MISSION SAN JUAN 


MISSION SAN JUAN DE CAPISTRANO 

While Mission San Juan de Capistrano does not possess the grace- 
ful charm of architecture of the other Missions, yet its surroundings 
are most picturesque, and its ruined walls give a more complete idea 
of the purpose and plan of the old Spanish Missions of Texas. It 
was dedicated to San Giovanni di Capistrano—a Franciscan monk, 
born in 1386. The construction of this Mission was begun on the 





same day as that of La Espada—March 5th, 1731. 


San Juan, which is about six miles below the city of San Antonio, 
*The above translation is the work of Miss Ethel Ziveley Rather, of the 


School of History of the University of Texas. 
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is practically in ruins. Only an arch or two remains of what was 
once the Convent of the Mission, and the convent yard now serves 
as a corral for ducks and chickens, while numerous small cattle-sheds 
adorn the outer walls. 

To the left of the entrance of the Mission is the granary, which 
is scarcely recognizable as such, only small portions of the walls re- 
maining. To the right of the granary are rows of huts occupied by 
the poor Mexicans of that neighborhood. These huts, which are 
built of stone, are of the crudest character. Adjoining these is a 
mere skeleton of what was once a quaint little chapel. The belfry of 
the chapel, clustered amidst a group of trees, is to be seen, with 














PART OF SOUTHWEST WALL, MISSION SAN JUAN 


three arches for bells, but only one bell is left. The interior of the 
chapel is a mere suggestion of one. There is no sign of any decora- 
tion, although the walls of the chapel are said to have had painted on 
them many different designs, and there also appeared some rude fres- 
coing, the colors of which were exceedingly brilliant, which was 
probably an appeal to the Indian’s strong passion for high color ef- 
fects. This frescoing is described as “a curious mixture of Old and 
New World ideas.” 

These main buildings, unlike those of the First and Second Mis- 
sions, form parts of the ramparts or boundary walls. 

The well of the Mission still remains, and passing along the south 


wall, which is about three hundred and twenty feet in length, and 
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turning to the eastern portion of the Mission, is to be found about 
one hundred and sixty feet of new wall. This Mission is two hun- 
dred and eighty feet in length. 

In the immediate vicinity of the Third Mission is the far-famed 
aqueduct, which was built by the monks over a hundred and fifty 
years ago. It consists of a series of low massive arches, on the top 
of which runs the Mission irrigating ditch. This aqueduct seems to 
be as good today as when built, and continues to furnish water for 
the Mexicans to wash with, and for irrigating purposes. 

The Mission settlement of San Juan presents a more active domes- 
tic life than that of the others. Traces of Indian blood are plainly 
distinguishable in the Mexican inhabitants of the Mission, and their 











AN ARCH OF THE CONVENT, MISSION SAN JUAN 


savage instincts are to be seen in the keen interest evinced by them 
in the regular Sunday cock-fights, which take place in the Plaza of 
the Mission. 

No record appears with regard to the division of the lands of San 
Juan Mission, and the occupancy, for a certain length of time, of its 
rooms or barracks appears to have vested the title in the occupants 
thereof. An odd transfer appears in the County Records as fol- 
lows: 

“Maria de las Santos Lopez and Bartara de las Santos Lopez, who were 
then occupying three rooms in the Mission San Juan, conveyed the same to 
the Province of Texas for the sum of $34.00, January 28, 1826. This sum 
was paid to them by Antonio Saucedo, then Chief Justice.” 
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The Square of the Mission contains numerous large shade trees, 
planted in rows, and one can fancy he sees the monks, during their 
recreation hours, passing slowly to and fro, rosary in hand, silently 
telling their beads, or in deep meditation in accordance with the strict 
rules of their Order; and standing within the ruins of this old Mis- 
sion, one can almost imagine the scenes enacted there during the 
supremacy of the Franciscans. The Spanish trooper, as he vainly 
endeavors to elude the watchful eyes of the Friars in his attempt to 
woo some one of the pretty Indian maidens, who perchance has gone 
within the chapel to pray, while her military admirer awaits her com- 
ing, idly loitering near the shrine of her devotions. And as evening 
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STONE Huts, MISSION SAN JUAN 
Now occupied by poor Mexican families 


advances, one of the Brothers, to whom has been assigned the spe- 
cial duty of looking after the personnel of the Mission, proceeds on 
his rounds, carefully locking the unmarried women and men in their 
respective dwellings, while, perhaps, in a distant corner an Indian is 
receiving public chastisement at the hands of one of the Friars, the 
custom being to publicly punish the men, the maidens being privately 
admonished. 

Silence and eventide settle o’er the community. The low chanting 
of the monks has ceased. The lights in the Chapel have been extin- 
guished. One by one the worshipers have dispersed, with the ex- 
ception of a lone Indian penitent, who remains, in the darkness, per- 
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forming the penance imposed upon him at his last confession, while 
visions of his former savage days steal upon him, and the “Hail 
Mary,” and “Our Father” become strangely confused with thoughts 
of the little papoose and squaw, who have gone to the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds. 

“But these old Mission days have long since passed away, 


And naught greets the traveler but ruin and decay.” 
MISSION SAN FRANCISCO DE LA ESPADA, 
The Fourth Mission, which bears the name of the founder of the 


great Order of Franciscans—Saint Francis of Assisi—is situated on 
the right, or west, bank of the San Antonio river, about nine miles 











PART OF SOUTH WALL, MISSION SAN JOSE 


from the city. Considerable surmise has arisen over the latter part 
of the title of this Mission, “de la Espada.” Tradition states that 
the old tower of the chapel was built in the form of a sword; and 
again it is said to have had reference to the fact that, for a time, 
Saint Francis was in doubt as to whether he was intended for a 
soldier or a faithful servant of the church militant. The construc- 
tion of this Mission was commenced March 5th, 1731, and it was 
the last of the Indian Missions near San Antonio. It is 
asserted by some of the old natives, now living at La Espada, that 
another church existed this side of the granary, but nothing can be 


found to justify this claim. 
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The square of La Espada is quite irregular, and the old rampart 
walls, in many places, have entirely disappeared. The most interest- 
ing feature in connection with the Fourth Mission is the presence of 
a parish priest—the Rev. Father Bouchu. This good Father has, 
for over half a century, labored in this particular field, without re- 
ceiving any compensation whatever from the Church, living entirely 
on a small income of his own. He is a Frenchman, by birth, and, 
for some reason known only to himself, remained during these many 
long years secluded within the walls of Mission San Francisco de la 
Espada. He is now eighty-odd years, but his interest in and efforts 
with his little flock of humble Mexicans appear as unflagging as 
ever, and the present condition of the Mission is due to his 
untiring work in its behalf. Upon the ruins of the old convent he 
has built with his own hands a priest house. The chapel, under his 
régime, has been almost entirely rebuilt, only the front retaining its 
original form. 

The old well of the Mission is a little to the left of the front of the 
chapel, and is still in use. This is probably due to the fact of its close 
proximity to Father Bouchu’s house. 

The granary of La Espada, which extended from the entrance 
on the southern boundary, has been entirely destroyed; but near its 
site is a kind of bastion, called a “baluarte,” semi-circular in shape, 
projecting outward from the southeast corner of the main wall, and 
containing small apertures all around for miniature brass swivel 
guns of Spanish construction. Marks of cannon balls and of smaller 
projectiles can be seen on the exterior walls, which show that this 
bastion was not used exclusively for protection against the savage 
Indians, but also as a defense against the French, at the time when 
Spain and France were striving for the possession of Texas. 

This “baluarte”’ conveys an excellent idea of the manner in which 
the outer walls of the Missions were constructed for the purpose of 
defense, and there is no doubt but that these “baluartes” existed at 
the other Missions, but no trace of them can be seen, except the 
one above described. 

The three bells in the tower of the chapel at La Espada were cast 
in San Antonio by these old missionaries, and three times a day, 
morning, noon and night, they are to be heard—no longer sounding 
the alarm of approaching enemies to the other settlements, as was 
the custom in the old Mission times, but now the glad reminder of 
“peace on earth, good will towards men.” 

The square of the Mission abounds with memories of the Texas 
army of independence, which made their first camping ground on 
this spot, which is now covered with a rank growth of mesquite 
brush. It was at this place also that Stephen F. Austin joined the 
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troops as commander-in-chief upon his return from his imprisonment 
in Mexico. 

It is related that at one time the Fourth Mission was in such a 
flourishing condition that the services of three Padres were deemed 
necessary—due probably as much to the fact that the Spanish troops 
utilized this Mission more than any of the others as a camping 
ground because of its peculiar defenses, which appear more impreg- 
nable than those of the other settlements. 

La Espada has but a scanty congregation, and its church is depend- 
ent on the other Missions, whose residents attend the services of this 


Mission with marked regularity, and endeavor, in their feeble way, 
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CHAPEL OF MISSION SAN FRANCISCO DE LA ESPADA 





to sustain the pious padre, who, ‘midst ruin and desolation on all 
sides, strives to maintain the Faith which his predecessors so valiantly 
established. 

The Mexicans and Indians of this Mission—especially in its later 
days—seemed to have mingled with great harmony, as accounts 
show the presence of Indians at the homes of the Mexicans, enjoying 
the friendliest kind of social life; but after the final departure of the 
Friars, the Indian, realizing that for him the rdle of beneficiary was 
no longer possible, returned to his native haunts. 

In a few years La Espada will cease to present even the semblance 
of a Mission settlement. Father Bouchu’s days are rapidly drawing 
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to a close—his life work will soon be ended, and the good padre will 
go— 
“Not like the quarry slave, scourged to his dungeon, 
But sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust, 
Approach his grave like one who wraps the drapery 
of his couch around him, 
And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

The Missions existed in a flourishing state until 1794, when by 
decree of Don Pedro de Nava, April 1oth of that year, they were 
all secularized, the churches stripped of their valuables, all avail- 
able and useful articles carried off, and the Indians dispersed. 

These once powerful Missions, the pride and glory of Spain, pre- 














BALUARTE AT MISSION ESPADA 


sent today but shadows of their original greatness. The whirr of the 
crickets, the gentle chirping of the birds, the drowsy hum of the 
bees, the lowing of distant cattle alone disturb the peaceful scene ; 
and while the Missions are in a sad condition of partial ruin and 
decay, yet they still retain their wonderful architectural beauty, 
which, combined with their exquisite ornamentation and construc- 
tion of limestone and mortar, lend a great charm to these old monas- 
tic structures, which, unless soon restored, Time, with his ruthless 
grasp, will obliterate. 

With the exception of the Alamo, which was purchased by the 
State of Texas under the Act of April 23rd, 1840, for twenty thou- 
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sand dollars, from the authorities of the Church, the Missions are 
the property of the Roman Catholics, who cling to them with a 
strong, jealous tenacity, and, as such property, they can be restored 
and maintained only by the Church, which, with its millions of ad- 
herents, the world over, should certainly exhaust every effort to- 
wards the rehabilitation of these interesting historical settlements— 
especially the Missions of San José and Concepcion. This restora- 
tion could be done with but a comparatively small expenditure of 
money, and these valuable relics restored and preserved to future 
generations, demonstrating not alone the influence of the Church in 
the past, but also its present strong vitality and growth. 

















OLD WALL. MISSION ESPADA 


That the gentle followers of Saint Francis were important factors 
in the early history of Texas cannot be gainsaid. How far reaching 
and beneficial their missionary labors no man can determine. The 
present inhabitants of the Missions, while extremely poor, are a 
peaceful, law-abiding people. Their children, while showing un- 
mistable signs of their Latin-Indian ancestry, are rapidly becoming 
a part of the great civilization of the Southwest. 

The good Franciscans have long since passed to that great bourne 
from which there is no return.. No monument has been erected to 
commemorate their work. Individually, with the exception perhaps 
of Father Margil, they are unknown, and the majority of tourists 
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who visit these Missions would doubtless be unable to recall even 
the name of the Order to which these Friars belonged. 

As Thomas a Kempis hath truly said: 

“Today the man is here; tomorrow he hath disappeared. And when he is 
out of sight, quickly also out of mind. 

“Tell me, now, where are all those doctors and masters, with whom thou 
wast well acquainted, while they lived and flourished in learning? Now others 
possess their living, and perhaps do scarce ever think of them. In their life- 
time they served something, but now they are not spoken of.” 

San Antonio, Tex. 








THE HIGHWAYS OF THE NATIONS 
By LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. 


HEN the mists go up the mountains 
And the winds blow out to sea, 
I shall follow, follow, follow 
Till I set my fancies free. 
I shall have a restless army 
Felling forests where I go, 
While the wild things break from covert, 
As the giant trees fall low. 





We shall tunnel, tunnel, tunnel, 
Till the way is straight and clear, 
While the joy of life thrills through us 
In the noontide of the year. 
We shall blaze a path straight forward 
Till before our eyes the sea 
Flashes blue and wide and wondrous, 
And I set my fancies free. 


I shall stand and watch them meeting, 
East and West, with alien eyes, 

Till the sudden flame of kinship 
Flashes out in glad surprise. 

Then in all the tremulous laughter, 
In the tears of joy I see 

Where the stranger finds a brother, 
I shall set my fancies free, 


Oh, the long, long way before me 
Where my heart will soon be gone! 

Would that every rose of sunset 
Might at once glow into dawn! 

When the ice has left the rivers 
And the buds are on the tree, 

In the camps of highway makers, 
I shall set my fancies free. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 
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THE EDGE OF THE WORLD 
By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH. 


about to tell is true. It happened to me in the forest 
of New France in the year 1634, and I set it down 
now after so many years, because— But, after all, I 
cannot be sure why I set it down, nor why, indeed, I 
said that it was true, even though it did happen to me, and though I 
can see at this moment the four scars that furrow my wrist. 

Are all things true that our eyes tell us, and that our hands 
have touched? I do not know. I have strange thoughts some- 
times now that I am old. 

I have marked the methods of crafty story-tellers by the camp- 
fire, and know that the most skilled begin their stories in the middle, 
thereby playing on their listeners, and holding them against their 
will. I understand this device, but I will not employ it. No, the 
setting down of this strange tale is for myself alone—and for the 
good God who watches me—and so I must do it without trickery, 
as carefully and honestly as I may. I shall open it at the beginning, 
and tell it step by step, praying that my wit may serve me to state 
it clearly, for if I have reason for writing it, it is that I may read it 
over to myself, and judge it as if it happened to another. In that 
way I hope to come to some conclusion that will help the disquiet 
of my mind. 

There was nothing of disquiet in me in that year when these 
events began. I was as young, and confident, and light of purse, 
as was New France herself, and as I pushed my way about the out- 
at-elbows fort at Quebec, my courage was as fresh as my coat 
was drabbled. 

And so I set upon a desperate venture. A canoe-fleet of Huron 
Indians had come from out of the unknown to the Northwest to 
barter peltries at Quebec, and I bribed and purchased till I obtained 
foothold in their canoes on their return. I say “foot-hold” be- 
cause I find no other phrase, but it was my knees that bore my 
weight day after day. 

It was August when we left Quebec. We numbered some hun- 
dred canoes, and traveled in broken lines, so that we looked like 
crooked black writing on the running water. I was not allowed to 
paddle, for I was bungling, so there was nothing for me but to 
double down in the canoe, and watch the back of the Indian in 
front of me, and listen to the dip of his paddle. I did this while 
hours piled into weeks. 

Yet, after the first, after the cramped muscles had settled into 
lethargy, the days went not unkindly. I was a burden to the In- 
dians, and they scorned me, so I was thrown back on myself and 
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my thoughts. That was new. Life does not often give us time 
for thinking, and I, who have always been slow of head as well as 
speech, have trusted more to my sword than to my wit; so that, at 
that time, when I found myself forced to make a comrade of my 
mind, I did it but slowly. Yet having done it, I found in it a strange 
new pleasure, and if I set down in this narrative but little of the 
hardships of the way, it is because—perhaps in view of what came 
later—all the suffering of the time seems shadowy, and the wild 
journey only a background for what went on within me. 

There was much hardship. I was bare-footed that I might not 
bring sand into the canoe, and the Indians snatched my hat from 
me the first day, for its brim annoyed them in steering. So I was 
uncovered to sun and wind and stinging gnats till my flesh was 
cracked and swollen. But my squalidness—and it was such as to 
make me unfit for gentle eyes—was of the outside only. My spirit 
was my own, free to cast all savagery aside, and fly back, even 
to the court itself, to a spot where waited a constant welcome. 

For there was a woman in France. She was fair, and gracious, 
and high of place, but she loved me. That was why I had come 
to Quebec to compel wealth from the wilderness. She was sure 
that I would succeed, so 1 had courage. But there was little gold 
in New France, and many to seek it. 

I was on my way to trade for furs. The fact stuck hard in my 
throat in spite of the edict that made it possible for me to do it 
without losing rank. Trade had always been a disgrace, so how 
could a group of men pass a decree that would make it a pursuit 
clean for a gentleman’s hands? Was one law good for the wilder- 
ness, and another for Provence? I thought of these things as I 
lay looking up at the stars. 

For one happens upon lawless thoughts in the wilderness at 
night. Though, indeed, I thought often of the good God himself, 
and of why he should have made this strange wild land, and created 
no one to live in it. For it seemed to me then (since this was be- 
fore the happening that I am about to tell) that He could not have 
had anything to do with making the Indian. To be sure my curé 
says the same thing now—though not when I am there to hear. 

I had never prayed much, for I felt that, since the good God 
knew what I was doing, He would like it better if I did not stop to 
talk about myself, and that He would not want me to come to Him 
whining when I slipped, and when things went wrong. But at that 
time 1 prayed to Him every night; except when, for weariness of 
body, I could not keep awake; and I prayed to be delivered, not 
from the Iroquois, but from a strange temptation. I do not under- 
stand this temptation, for there is no one to explain why the great 
woods change the blood of a man till he becomes a stranger to his 
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own spirit. It is hard to believe, but it is true. There was I, often 
hungry, always in great discomfort, surrounded by filth and insult, 
and yet, with it all, I felt each day the breath of the terrible forest 
entering into me, possessing me, stealing me from my memories. 
And then I would call on God for help, and send my thoughts back 
where they belonged. For I knew where all this led. Little time as 
I had been in the wilderness, I had seen how, if men once let their 
hearts slip from them into the keeping of the woods, they could 
never again live their lives beyond the sea with their own people. 
They hungered always for the unmapped forest, and the dark wind- 
ing waters. This had happened to firmer heads than mine—even to 
Champlain himself—so what hope was there for me, unless I strug- 
gled? And I did struggle, for the woman was waiting. 

When the woman filled my mind—which she did most of the 
time, but not always, as she has forced me since to tell her—there 
was a companion-thought that stayed with me, and troubled me 
like a gnat buzzing at my ears. The wilderness sufficed me; would 
it not content the woman? It would be years before 1 could go 
back to her; might she not come to me? I was ashamed of the 
thought even then, for I knew that I should have more pride of 
race than to be willing to bring a woman to hardship, but I set 
the memory of my weakness down to show myself how strangely 
the woods and the solitude cloud a man’s reason. For I would say 
to myself, and think, at the time, that it sounded true and fair, shall 
a man treat his love as his mistress rather than his wife? hold her 
for fair-weather days, and refuse to divide with her the trials that 
fill his way? Shall he not rather take her to his side, and say, “Live 
with me, whatever my life. Share what I share, if we in truth are 
one.” But these are impossible thoughts, and are cumbering the 
story in which they have no part. I must hold myself from writing 
more of them down. 

Yet what can I set down of this part of my tale that will clear 
my mind? For I do not know when it first happened, when it was 
that the air began to change. Yet I think that it was after we left 
the St. Lawrence, and turned northward into the Ottawa. The 
way grew harder with every mile. We fought with rocks and fall- 
ing water, and made our way over portages that were so long and 
rock-beset that we stumbled to our knees for weariness. I am glad 
to remember this, not from self-pity, but to show that we had active 
work to keep us from becoming excitable and womanish. There 
was no monotony to breed fever in our minds, and we should have 
eaten long, and slept heartily. But we did not. I was slow in see- 
ing that something was wrong, but I noticed at last that our canoes 
traveled in huddles, and that the Indians stopped their gambling 
at night to look sidelong at each other, and then to pile brands on 
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the fire. The forest had grown unfriendly. I do not know quite 
what I mean by unfriendliness, but there was a feeling of repulsion 
in the air—a something to make a man stop and fumble for reasons. 

Perhaps it was the sky. For the clouds looked cold, while the 
air was sultry. I said to myself that it was the weather that filled 
me with hateful thought, for never had I seen such strange gray- 
ness as wrapped us round. The air pressed on us, sticky and thick, 
and we labored in our breathing. It was very still. Nothing moved 
in the forest. Every noise that we made fell back on us with a 
clang of echoes, and the calls of the canoe-men dropped like stones 
on the water. Yet, with all our clamor, there was not even a crow 
to shout back to us from the shore. Only the week before, the trees 
had been full of eyes and tongues, so we did not know what to make 
of the silence. It would have been heartening to have seen so much 
as the splash of a fish in the dull water. Twice I heard the pad of 
feet as we brushed near the shore, and, since I could see nothing, I 
did not like the sound. I tried to peer into the bushes, but the 
leaves hung loose and flat like dead things, and shut me away. I 
rubbed my hand after I touched them, though they were not dusty. 

One day I asked the Indian in my canoe why he looked at the 
shore so often, and whether he feared the Iroquois were near, and 
instead of grunting and turning his back, as was his custom, he an- 
swered that he did not know. That night he gave me two bowls 
of sagamité for supper, and lay down to sleep near my feet. I tried 
to push him away (for his beaver robe was foul), but he only 
grunted at my kick, and would not move; so that I knew he had 
terror in his heart, and was putting faith in the nearness of my 
arquebus, which formerly he had scorned. He slept that night, but 
I did not. I lay with my head in my arms, and wondered if my 
mind had gone wrong, and if we should ever reach Allumette 
Island. 

I looked toward Allumette Island because there we should halt 
for a day, stretch ourselves, talk with the Indians who lived there, 
and change the color of our thoughts. We were forced to stop. The 
island lay in the mid-channel of the Ottawa, and the Algonquins, 
who held it, used their position to collect toll of passing tribes. 

We came upon the island toward dusk, and my heart jumped as 
the dark shore shaped into sight out of the drifting river-mist. I 
had never before known fear—which was small credit to me, since 
it came from the slowness of my mind—so I had not rightly under- 
stood what it was that made my throat closed and furry; but when 
I saw the pointed lodges of the Algonquins and the home-shine of 
their fires, I forgot that they were strange Indians and that the 
wilderness still pressed, and I craned ahead to hasten the meeting. 
The Algonquins had heard us, and were at the shore. I looked at 
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them, and then laughed out and held out my hands like a witless 


child. For there stood a white man—a mighty man in a scant black 
gown. It was Father Brébeuf, the Jesuit. I splashed and fell to 
the shore, and felt his arms about me, and said muddled things 
aloud about men with white faces. Yet I had never seen the Father 
before, and I feared the Jesuits. It is strange—this feeling God 
puts between men who have the same color and speech. 

That night the Father and I went into the woods to get away 
from the smoke and vermin of the lodges, and as we walked I tried 
to tell him of the strange fear that had followed us up the Ottawa. 
He listened carefully. I could see his face in the fire-shine, and he 
pushed his great lips forward, and frowned. 

“Did you see any wolves?” he asked, with his voice low. 

I answered that we had seen but one, a great ragged beast that 
slunk behind us at the last portage, and at that the Father crossed 
himself, and handled his breviary, and would not let me speak again. 

“Wolves are not like other animals,” he said, after a time. “It 
is not by accident that we call the devil the ‘infernal wolf’.” And 
after that he left me, and went alone to pray. 

I went back into one of the lodges, and wondered why I was 
cold. I could not sit down, for a rabble of dogs—starved, flea- 
bitten brutes—trampled over me, so I stood in the smudge of the 
fire, and watched the Indians gambling with cherry-stones, and 
thought hard of my mother in Provence, and wished that the Fa- 
ther would finish his devotions. And because I was afraid, and 
knew at last that it was fear that was racking me, my heart went 
high with relief when an uproar rose outside. I seized my arquebus. 
I would welcome an enemy I could face. 

But outside I found that the clamor had been of welcome. A 
hunting party had come in, and they brought an Iroquois whom 
they had captured straying near the camp. It was unusual to find 
one Iroquois alone, and talk bubbled. Was the captive a decoy? 
Was there an ambush? The old men smoked, and the braves looked 
to their arrow-points. The prisoner was bound, and left in the 
center of the camp. 

I examined him, with my eyes large. He was the first Iroquois 
I had seen, though at Quebec I had supped three times a day on 
tales of their ferocity. I judged this man a warrior. He had been 
through hardship, for he was gaunt and foot-sore, but there was no 
look of lassitude about him. He would not speak, even to Father 
Brébeuf’s whispered pleadings, but he was insolently unafraid, and 
his eyes, which seemed never to shift from mine, were very keen. 
So steadily did he regard me that I grew to feel as if all the issue 
lay between him and me, and I went off to sleep wondering if a 
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Frenchman’s scalp were indeed so precious to an Iroquois that he 
coveted it even when about to die. 

The night was wakeful, for the camp feared ambush, but the 
hours passed without break, and morning showed a silent forest. 
The Indians forgot caution, and made ready to enjoy the prisoner. 
All day they feasted him, and treated him with compliment and 
kindness. They tended his bruised feet, and offered him a wife from 
out their tribe. But he maintained his negligence, and would not 
speak. He watched me, as he had done the night before, but he 
showed no other interest. Father Brébeuf was with him all day, 
telling him as well as he could in the Iroquois speech—the prisoner 
was a Mohawk—of the pains of Hell, and of the bliss of the angels, 
and of Paradise. But he talked to a blank face. This grieved the 
father. He hungered for souls even as I did for gold, and he knew 
that his opportunity would end with sunrise—for after that would 
come the torture. 

The sun went down in fog that night, and a catamount nosed 
near the camp, and cried with a sob in its throat like a tired woman. 
I saw the brush drawn into piles, and the children hunting for stones 
and jagged shells, and I sickened and turned away from the pot of 
food, even though we had salt with it in honor of the holidaying. 
I begged Father Brébeuf to demand that the prisoner be shot in- 
stead of tortured, but he said that he could not interfere; and when 
I saw his composure, I went away and walked up and down the 
sand, and knew that I was a slow man, and better in action than 
in trying to understand human motives. 

The sport began at moonrise. I do not know that it is necessary 
for me to set much of it down. It is not what a white man should 
think or read. But what happened did not move the captive. He 
was driven around the circle, he was streaming blood, and blistered 
with fire, but he made no sound, and when burning splinters of pine 
were pushed into his flesh, he bared his teeth to a grin. 

Father Brébeuf kept close to him, and I followed, the Indians 
jostling. 1 handled my knife under my cloak, and my limbs were 
cold. I found myself muttering, though I said no words that I 
could understand. Father Brébeuf did not notice me, though I 
plucked incessantly at his gown, crying that we should attempt a 
rescue. He had no ears. He was holding out his crucifix to the 
prisoner, and speaking of repentance, and the flames of Hell. 

The prisoner tottered after a time, and the savages saw they had 
been gluttonous, and must go more slowly. They drew away. The 
Iroquois folded his mangled arms, and stood scornful, looking over 
the heads of his torturers, and when an old woman wrapped in a 
filthy deer-skin began to saw at his bleeding leg with a rough-edged 
clam-shell, he did not even glance down. 
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Then something snapped within me. I took the crone—she was 
a mass of bone and wrinkled skin and foulness—and threw her aside. 
Then I turned on Father Brébeuf. Heaven forgive me for what 
I said. I called him “Black Gown,” even as the Indians did, and 
cursed him for a coward and an impostor. 

He faced me at that. He was a mighty man, and as he stepped 
at me there was rage in his eyes. But in an instant he changed— 
changed even as I was bracing myself for his blow. His glance 
shifted from mine, and he looked up, as if at a face that was watch- 
ing him; then he kissed his reliquary, and whispered a prayer. 
There was nothing for me but to turn away, and the Indians laughed 
and taunted. My blood was hot, for the Father had beaten me by 
weapons that I could not grasp. I had thoughts of our Holy Church 
it shames me to remember. 

So I looked at the prisoner. As usual he was watching me, his 
eyes twitching and shining in his blood-stained face, and as I looked 
him over, feeling my knife’s edge, and planning desperate things, he 
threw back his head as if he choked, and gave a sudden cry. 

“Black Gown,” he called in French with a strange whining ac- 
cent, “Black Gown, baptize me. I am ready.’’ And at the sound 
of his voice the Indians took spirit again, and went back to their 
torture. 

But I had lost my reason. I drew my sword, and standing beside 
the risoner I slashed at every one, even letting my sword-point 
prick at Father Brébeuf when he came near. And all the time I 
shouted vain-glorious and useless things. I cried that I was a gen- 
tleman, and would not pollute myself further with such sights. I 
warned the Indians that they could kill me if they pleased, but that 
I should die hard, and that I would not let them touch the prisoner 
while I lived. I said furthermore that I would allow no priest to 
compel the poor wretch to be baptized through fear of torture; that 
the good God did not like trickery, and wished his believers to come 
willingly. I shouted this, and much more, and my voice rattled high 
and broken, for my sword-play kept me breathless. 

The circle round me widened. The braves withdrew to observe 
the color of their blood where my sword had found its way, and 
there was much muttering. They were loth to touch a Frenchman, 
and the old men took the matter to the council fire, and left me stand- 
ing alone. Father Brébeuf stood with his head down, and his great 
shoulders were bowed. “You will be sorry for this, my son,” he 
said without looking at me, and, because there was no anger in his 
voice, my vain-glory left me, and I felt lonely and weak. The 
fires were dying, and the woods looked cold. The Indians scowled 
at me, and the dogs sniffed at my feet, and drew away. I looked at 
Father Brébeuf’s averted face, and knew I was a fool. 
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The council was short, and the verdict a surprise. I looked for 
death, but La Borgne, the one-eyed chief of the Algonquins, was 
crafty, and he knew that I had favor with Champlain. So he came 
at last—the dawn was reddening—and made me a present of the 
prisoner. He used much ironic compliment. I was dear to him. 
My wishes were his. He had supposed that I desired furs, and had 
been prepared to furnish them. But he saw his mistake. I desired 
nothing but the prisoner. What I desired, I must have. He re- 
joiced that he could give it to me. And having received what I 
wanted, I would return at once to my home. 

There was more, but I did not listen. I was deaf with heart- 
sickness, which numbs a man’s mind. My life was spared, but I 
was to be turned out of camp with the wounded Iroquois on my 
hands. It was quickly done. I was given meal, dried meat, and a 
canoe—La Borgne kept the goods that I had brought for trade— 
and in an hour the Iroquois and I were pushed from the shore. 
There were no leave-takings. Father Brébeuf would have said good- 
bye in kindness, but I thought him the source of my misery, and 
turned away when he offered his hand. I know, looking back, that 
he tried to tell me something, and that he was terribly troubled. He 
is dead long since, and I can never know what he wanted to say. 
I would cross many seas to find him if he were alive. 

I pushed the Indian behind me, took paddle, and started for Que- 
bec. That was all that was left me to do, for without stores or 
escort I could accomplish nothing in the wilderness. I traveled 
stolidly, heavily, and did the work that came to my hand. I washed 
the Indian’s wounds, and tended him; three times a day I fed him, 
but I would not look at him, and I should have killed him if he had 
tried to speak. I was leaden with despondency. Yet I was care- 
ful of myself, for I wished to reach Quebec. I could not die wilfully 
while a woman waited news. 

So for three days I traveled, paddling awkwardly, but making 
progress. My thoughts were lumpish and vague, and only one thing 
struggled through my apathy. The Iroquois was studying me. And 
each time that 1 met his eyes, the sap of hope went out of me. 

The morning of the fourth day, a bird waked me. The sun was 
full and gentle, and as I embarked for the day I noticed that the 
leaves were shining, and that a bunch of lilies shone red upon the 
bank. The breeze brought haunting odors, and life grew less bitter 
in my mouth. I thought of the woman, and my eyes strayed, so 
that I was unprepared when the rapids seized at me. The current 
tore away my paddle, and splintered my canoe. I saved the Iroquois, 
and with him two bags of provisions. And then I sat down on the 
shore, looked at my salvage from the wreck, and laughed. 

I sat there some time. I let the sun shine on my head, and warm 
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me, and after a time I smoked my pipe. And then I turned to the 
Iroquois. I spoke to him for the first time, and found that he un- 
derstood me, and that his name was Ouhensiwan. I told him that 
we would walk to Quebec together, and I told him, too—and I bit 
the stem of my pipe—that we should reach Quebec in spite of the 
devil. He shivered at that, and I shrugged to see how well our 
priests had taught their lessons. Then I took bearings, and we 
dove into the forest. 

We shared that forest with God and the shadows. We fought 
with swamp and thicket and solitude, but always I remembered that 
no white man had looked on these things before, and the thought put 
virtue into me. The Iroquois was nice-footed as a weasel, and his 
maimed legs kept pace with my sound ones. We traveled as cell- 
mates, bound in body, but our minds apart. I despised him for his 
filth and low cunning—he stole my tobacco when he thought me 
asleep—but I could not free my spirit of him. I would wake in the 
night, and see his eyes gleaming at me. Then I would lie with 
my teeth together, and count over the deeds of bravery of the men 


_ of my house. That helps a man when he is a craven and cannot 


find in his mind a proper scorn of his cowardice. 

We ate our dried corn sparingly, drank from the streams, and 
traveled till our wearied feet caught in the logs and threw us down 
to rest. We saw no game. I had saved my arquebus; but it was 
lumber in my hands, for the woods were untenanted. I watched 
our bags of corn grow light, and feared starvation. I told Ouhen- 
siwan that we must eat less, and grumbled at the perverse chance 
that there should be no game in the forest. 

He grunted at that, and, opening our bag of meal, looked at it a 
jong time. Then he stood by the fire, and pulled his robe ot his eyes. 
“Go find deer. Plenty deer, but they run from me. Go tomorrow 
alone. I stay here.” His voice, with its strange, whining French, 
ran up and down in a wail. I found sweat on my hands. I cursed 
him for an ingrate to send me out to do the hunting alone, but 1 
was afraid, and had ado to keep my voice steady. 

Yet I followed his advice. The next day I want out alone. My 
mind told me there was no game in the woods, and therefore I could 
find none, but something else that was within me knew that now I 
was alone, I should find four-footed things on every side. I stum- 
bled along, praying, hungry as I was, that I should see no deer, but 
I had not gone half a league before a buck rose in my path. His 
sides were heaving, and his eyes wide, but not from fear of me. He 
stared over my shoulder, and cowered toward me like a cosset lamb, 
as if the sight of me were protection. I looked back. I saw noth- 
ing. Only the air had grown stale in the mouth, and the leaves on 
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the path where I had come, hung like strings. I leaned against a 
tree, and fought with sickness of body and mind. 

For I could no longer shut my understanding. Old tales that I 
had heard lightly came back to me, and I knew at last what had 
traveled with me, and why Fear had been my bed-mate. I saw the 
buck shiver, and knew what was waiting me behind the trees or in 
my camp. I held fast to the tree, and babbled for a time with a dry 
tongue, asking the good God why he had brought this thing on me. 
Then I turned to go back. The buck whimpered after me till I drove 
him away. 

I walked with a steady step, as I remember, but with my lips 
muttering. Only when I reached my camp could I stay myself from 
making useless sounds. Then I smoothed my face, and kept my eyes 
before me. But there was nothing to see. The camp was un- 
changed, and Ouhensiwan squatted as usual by the fire. 

I did not call it strange, for I was not really deceived. Yet when 
I knelt to God that night, 1 begged Him, if He were going to take 
my reason, to take my life first. Ouhensiwan watched me on my 
knees, but kept the smoulder of the fire between us. I thought— 
when the breeze fanned the flame for a moment—that he was trem- 
bling. 

The next day Ouhensiwan asked to be taught to fire the arquebus, 
and I showed him. I had not fallen low enough to betray fear be- 
fore a thing that seemed an Indian, and my hand was steady as I 
poured the powder into the priming pan. But I knew my bluster of 
courage was as useless as my terror. 

Six days passed after this. I remember every incident concerning 
them, but they went by uneventfully, and there is nothing to set 
down. 

The seventh day we needed food, and I left Ouhensiwan, and went 
out to hunt. I killed two rabbits and a wood-pigeon, and would 
have gone back to my fire to make a stew. But as I turned my face 
that way, a wild-cat squealed at me with a shake of its voice that 
meant fear, and a bunh of leaves that flecked my hand left a touch 
like wet slime. I looked up, and the sky was gray, and the coldness 
of it set my teeth clattering. My breath was short, and my feet numb 
weights. Yet I set myself toward camp. If my time had come, I 
must meet what was waiting. I walked fumblingly, and as I went a 
slow rain began to fall. It dripped on the leaves with a queer sound 
so that sometimes I looked behind me. Yet I held my course 
straight, and when I reached the opening where I had made camp, 
I raised my head and called. 

“Ouhensiwan!” I bellowed. “Ouhensiwan, come here.” 

There was no Indian to answer. The rain had beaten out the 
fire, but the mat of ashes was warm, and crouching on it was a 
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great ragged wolf, who howled at my voice, and squirmed toward 
me on his belly with his eyes shining. 

I called upon the Virgin, I remember, and she must have stayed 
the brute’s feet somewhat, for he came after me blunderingly as if 
foot-sore. I ran sobbing among the trees, striking my forehead 
against the trunks, and whimpering when the blood ran in my eyes. 
I knew that what was behind was gaining on me, and when I 
could hear the pant of breathing, I ran into a tree to check myself. 
What was to come, had best be over quickly. 

The tree was a great pine with low-lying limbs, and as I crashed 
into it, my hands closed on a branch. I was no longer trying to 
save my life, but I climbed by instinct, and pulled myself up into 
the tree just as the thing behind me reached by heels. I felt its 
claws rip at my bullet pouch, but the leather held. That cleared 
my reason somewhat, and I was able to look down without a glaze 
in my eyes. The thing was leaping to reach me, and its hot breath 
was on my face. I forgot whether it were beast or devil, and knew 
only that it was too foul a thing to look on, and that I must kill it 
or die. So I took my knife, and leaned down to drive the great 
blade home. Four claws fastened in my wrist, and I heard the 
sound of tearing flesh, but I was beyond pain, and pulling my arm 
free, I sent the knife on its way. Then | gave a great cry to the 
God who had deserted me. For my knife, armed with my full 
strength, dug into the throat of the thing before me, and left no 
mark. I withdrew it, and there was no wound. The air was flame, 
and then it grew black. And after that I knew no more. 

When I regained consciousness, it was daylight. It had been 
dusk when I had said good-bye to life, and when I felt the bright 
light hammer on my eyes, I knew that I was still alive, and the 
cruelty of what I had still to meet nearly left me sobbing. I had 
been spared only to meet fresh abominations, and for a time my 
spirit was too weak to meet what I knew was waiting. I opened my 
eyes at last, and when I did, I saw that the morning was clear and 
crisp, and that I was lying by the fire. Ouhensiwan was turning 
meat on a spit, and a pot of meal bubbled on the coals. I looked 
at these things, and at the sun shining on the colored leaves, and at 
the kind blue of the sky, and I rolled over on my face, and lay 
there, and taught myself to be a man. And when I had !earned 
my lesson, I stood up. 

That morning Ouhensiwan served me at breakfast. He had 
never done that before, though I had many times commanded him. 
I ate well, and thought long and hard, and smoked my pipe by the 
fire while I was making up my mind. 

Ouhensiwan watched me, and when my pipe was empty, and 
I would have filled it again, he stood before me, and held out the 
bag of corn. “Go!” he said, and pointed south. “I stay here. Go 
now.” He pushed the corn into my hand. 

But I brushed him away, and went on smoking. “No,” I said. 
“You go also. Where I go, you go.” And when he grunted an- 
grily, and pushed the bag still closer, I thrust out my wrist, and 
pointed to the four wounds where the caked blood was hardly dry. 
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“Look at that,” I commanded, “and get over there to the other side 
of the fire,” and he, who had never obeyed me, went at once, whin- 
ing, and trembling, and crouching, and when I heard the sounds he 
made I set my teeth hard. 

He crawled back to me after a time, and when I ruled my spirit 
so that I could look at him, he asked me why I would not go and 
leave him. “Why? Why? Why?” He cried the word again and 
again, and the sound moaned like the wild-cat that I had heard the 
night before. 

At that, I broke into speech. My tongue was swelling, and I 
was heavy as stone, and I talked to keep my reason. I spoke with 
my face toward Ouhensiwan, but I was really not talking to him, 
but to the woman in France, for I wanted her to understand. I 
said that if I left this thing, were it man or demon, it would starve. 
It could not hunt, and if I deserted, it would die by slow starvation, 
a worse torture than the Algonquins could devise. And in my mad- 
ness and despair, I called upon the God who had abandoned me, and 
turned me over to the Devil, and defied Him to tempt me to forget 
my honor, even if He had forgotten me. It seems now that He 
should have struck me dead for my blasphemy, but He was very 
merciful. 

And all the while Ouhensiwan crouched quiet, with his robe over 
his head, and I shall never know how much it was given him to 
understand. When [| finished, I asked him but one question. 

I said, “When you tracked us up the Ottawa, were you following 
me, or the Hurons?” 

And he answered, “I was following you.” 

That afternoon we took up our way again. Thinking I was 
about to die, I was careless of my strength, and did not force 
myself to eat as formerly, but otherwise we went on as before. 
Yet there was one change—Ouhensiwan became my servant. I 
never spoke to him, but I was past anger; and when I prayed, there 
was sorrow in my heart for him as well as me. Six days we 
journeyed in this fashion; six nights I lay down and sent my soul 
to say good-bye to the woman I loved, and six mornings I mar- 
velled when the dawn found me alive. 

The seventh day I woke to find myself alone. I knew then what 
to expect, so I knelt again and prayed, and then I sat and waited. 
I was almost content, and could notice the flowers, and the sun- 
shine. I had kept control of myself in the six days, but I was 
glad the waiting was over. It came as a blow when I saw Ouhen- 
siwan, looking as usual, walking toward me through the trees. I 
stood up, and demanded what he meant by leaving me without per- 
mission. 

He did not answer, but he came nearer, and I saw that his eyes 
were red. Fresh venison was hanging on a tree, and he dropped on 
his knees, and crawled toward it. He snarled over it, tearing it in 
his hands, and as I watched him the half-healed muscles in my 
wrist jerked as if the wounds were opening newly. 

I turned and walked away. I knew then that I was about to 
see what no christian man should look upon and live. That I was 
about to die did not concern me, but this thing that was about to 
happen, I would not see. A man may not choose how he shal! 
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die, but he may refuse to defile himself by looking on certain things. 

I walked, and I walked slowly. I heard steps pursuing, but I 
went on, not hastening nor checking my speed. Something seized 
my arm. It was a man’s hand; the hand of Ouhensiwan. I stopped, 
despite my will, and the Iroquois stepped in front of me, and pushed 
my arquebus at me. 

“Take it. Use it. Kill me.” He was whining and shivering, and 
saliva dripped from his mouth. 

And then I laughed in his face—laughed long and loud and fool- 
ishly. I threw my arquebus ‘back at him, and tossed my knife on the 
ground. “Take them yourself,” I cried. “You know they are 
straws, and you mock me,” and hiccoughing laughter I turned away. 

I heard Ouhensiwan’s step go back to the fire, and then I walked 
and listened, and walked and listened, and waited for the rush of 
four feet behind me. But nothing came. A bird sang—a black bird 
with red wings—and I watched its throat swell, and told myself I 
would not look around, and added numbers aloud to prove that I 
was sane. And then I heard the report of my arquebus. 

I rushed back in great bounds. That sound brought me to my- 
self, and I ran to the fire, and knelt beside what I found there on 
the ground, and took its head into my arms, and called it brother. 
It had but a moment to live, and my tears dropped on it, and I 
begged God to be merciful to it. And so it died, looking up at me, 
and I held it in my arms without loathing, and laid it down only 
that I might kneel and pray. I knelt all day in those green woods 
without food. I have been called a grave man from that time. 

That ends the story. What guided me through the woods, turned 
them to friendliness, and brought me to safety and prosperity, I 
do not know. I walked as one led, and asked no questions. 

I have had a happy life, as lives go, but now that I am old I 
cannot fight away thought, and many questions come and go. Some- 
thing gave its life for mine there in the forest. Am I blood-guilt- 
less? And there is another and more terrible thought that I try to 
put away, and cannot. Is there, perhaps, a soul in eternal torment 
sent there by my forwardness? I saved a body from death by tor- 
ture, but I sent its soul on without the baptism that it would have 
had if I had left it to its fate. Father Brébeuf said to me that I 
should be sorry, and I wish that I could be, and so do penance. But 
I do not know that Iam. For how could I see the thing tortured, 
even had I known about it—what I knew later? Yet always I can 
hear its voice crying, “Black Gown, baptize me. I am ready.” And 
I was the one who interfered. But one thing I am sure is true. I 
know I am not letting my fancy cheat me when I say that its eyes 
were peaceful as my tears fell on it when it died. 

I have never told the woman of this, for hers is a merry heart, and 
I would not cloud her thought as mine is clouded. And then there 
is another thing. Many times my mind veers to the question with 
which I started. Is it true—even if it happened? It is not good 
to let the thought dwell on these things, and I go out, and oversee 
the garden, and fix my mind upon the bees. If Father Brébeuf 
were alive, I would cross the water to him. But he is dead. and 1 
can only wait. I do not know. 

San Francisco. 
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WHEN SUMMER’S DONE 
By MARGARET TROILI., 

tT IS a holy night, and utterly still. The trees stand 
wrapped in their own shadows, a silent company in 
the moonlight. On the near hill they are numerous, 
but the farther hills swim in haze. There’s the old 
potent charm in the moonlight world, by-ways of hap- 
piness to wander away into; charm-haunted places on some other 
chart than that of the day. The earth is a-dream in the long light 
of the sinking new moon, the stress and strain of creation a little 
loosened. The stars glow untwinklingly above. The crickets yielded 
a tender tremolo awhile gone, but even they are enspelled. One of 
eternity’s pauses, lulling the earth in God’s safety and security, 
and guiding all life to its simple destiny. I know the brethren 
are praying outside, and why should there be walls between us? 
For would I not also pray to do my growing right? What the tree 
should be, that it is, in simple sincerity. 

Night after night, vibrant with crickets and moonlight. The 
long shadows lie down the hill. The fall is coming, for it is 
October. There is a solvent in its air for the summer charm. The 
earth is beginning to stir under the spell, ever so quietly—the turn 
of a leaf, the fall of a petal from the full-blown luxuriance of 
summer. The moonlight is quiet with fulfillment. The year has 
pulsed to its acme; let now the after-harvesters come and pluck 
away the blooms, and the fruits, and the festive garments from the 
trees and the hillsides. The birds are going. The trees will speak 
no more in their leaf-language, but withdraw to some spiritual king- 
dom of tree-life where the souls of them mingle. Their earth-work 
is done for the season—let them go to some sanctuary where the 
great God is and tell Him how they bound the earth and sky to- 
gether. 

In their tenderness they will speak. Down there in the earth 
some spring-artery pulsed against a root, some flickering little 
pulse-beat of all the mighty waters that beat the earth with passion. 
Down there, too, little pebbles that root-tendrils felt their way about. 
Down there, mighty rocks that a great root gripped about and had 
for anchorage. Long ways to travel and search out, deeper and 
deeper. Other life, too, down there; going down among the homes 
of the burrowers, perhaps, being a roof-tree even under ground. 
Some furry little animal nestling against a root, little teeth and 
claws gnawing and scratching. Sometimes the earth quivering; a 
rock turned over in its sleep; sometimes a chasm at the end of 
a root journey, a cave of rocks or cavern of stalactite and crystal. 
Underground rivers faring silently; springs born in its arms; far- 
going waters sinking down, trickling over the feet of the tree. 
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Roots of other trees holding firmly, binding the earth together as with 
a strong net. Sometimes, too, it may come on men in the depths— 
men digging and delving, men going up and down out of the earth. 
Sometimes men give their dead to rest with the trees underground, 
among the burrows and underground ways, among the strong roots 
going down. 

Then the tree rises out of darkness and solidity into sunlight, 
moonlight, starlight and the burdenless air. The sunlight paints 
it, and because of the subtle weight of the atmospheres and the 
strain of its motion it gains form. Men and animals faring over 
the earth find homing in its shelter; birds on the ocean of the air 
steer their courses for its green island-top. Burrows among its 
roots, habitations in its shade, nests in its branches—going down, 
reaching up, standing in the human stream, it crosses many planes 
of life. 

So in the sanctuary, tell, O tree, how it fares with creation— 
how it pulls and strains and gives and loosens and grips and 
tightens; how it changes and sways and heats; how it moves and 

auses and lulls; how it stirs and rises and breaks forth in the world. 

ell it, O tree, for all our unburdening. And tell, too, how our 
hearts suffer in the swift changes, for they are tardy in response. 
Tell all the dreams of the summer—and what they have come to. 

The trees have only waited for the birds. The romance, the nest- 
building, the rearing of the family, the teaching of the brood— 
the mission of the bird has become a career, and is finished. The 
tree is a whole world for careers, besides its own. Its summer 
work is done. It puts all its motion into growing, never moving 
out of its vista and perspective, its hill and horizon, but growing 
stronger and higher, longer and deeper. 

Now the shadows are long on the hills, even in the noon-time. 
The dryads no longer escape into their trunk-prisons. At nine 
o'clock the morning seems very fresh and early, as if the earth 
had slept late and then woke up with a greater brilliance. The 
days are yet like jewels. The hillsides are bronze, the pines deep, 
dark green, and the buckeyes all russet, for they are the first to 
go. They hang green balls now where the pendants of blossoms 
whitened. The birds are few. The quail call yet, and the brown 
birds still hop about, but the twittering linnets and sparrows and 
bee-martins that kept house in the ivy by my window have given 
up their leaseholds. All the early summer jubilation is hushed. The 
wind sweeps on in the blue, and we trees toss and stir with beau- 
tiful motion, and yet it is quiet. 

The last week of October—and it is fall in earnest. The crisp, 
snapping cold touches up the nerves and puts the body on its 
mettle. The sun departs early—by four o’clock the west side of 
the Pass is in shadow. Then the cool, thin blue of the distant peaks 
betokens the coming frost; smoke rises, curling crisply out 
of chimneys—that sign of human habitation so comforting in the 
outer world. The trees are frost-bitten; locusts and walnuts and 
cottonwoods droop with leaves limp. All the green houses will 
soon be despoiled. But the tree knows its season, and takes all 
things into its heart. This comes; this goes. It has no regret; 
it makes no attempt to clog the eternal order. But the summer 
raiment was splendid—weaver of shade, summer sky of green, 
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tent of the winds, harborage of birds, a shelter against the vast, 
unhomed sky. The trees give a graceful roof to the earth, fret- 
work and tracery and pergola all about it, big blossoms of clouds 
above it, and stars plucked down to bloom in the leaves. But now 
the bare twigs will rib the clouded sky, and the stars will be back 
in heaven. 

The splendid sycamores by the creek, whose flecked trunks rise 
into a dancing, glinting heaven of leaves, will soon robe them- 
selves in grey. They have been happy with summer; very cheerful 
with their tops laved in the wind current to which the pines on 
the hills are swaying. When the creek comes back—he does not 
summer here—he will whisper softly at first as he seeks his way 
around their fet. When they do not answer he will begin to cry 
more loudly, and then brawl uproariously, till at last they will 
return from the sanctuary, and come out to their little bud windows 
to see. But it will be spring again. 

The hills are russet and dull, dark green, and dull grey and dull 
tan, and bright yellow with balsam and blossoming sage in touches 
here and there. And soon it is November. The sunlight is wanner, 
no longer golden yellow. The hills are bluish; the rain of leaves 
incessant. The brook sycamores are again yellow and golden brown. 
The creek procession has put on its colors, ochre, yellow, reddish 
and golden brown, and trails through the dull, monotonous slopes 
of the Pass. 

Spoliation, spoliation; no gentle solvent of spells now, but a 
tearing down. The blue sky is ploughed up into cloud-furrows and 
streaked with “wind-tails.” 

The snow comes. In the night it steals down upon Bear moun- 
tain. There is a grand flurry in the morning. All the trees have 
put on their furs, and spread white rugs about them. But it does 
not last long. In the forenoon they are again sombre and dark. 
Towards evening, the air seems to congeal about them and they 
dare not stir a finger-tip of leaf. Then I am sure their spirits 
are away, for the quiet is almost desolation. 

The usurer wind returns and exacts the last leaf-farthing from 
the trees, and they are paying, paying. The sycamores are coin- 
ing yet—red and brown they stand in the creek. Bear mountain 
is bedding down its pines and firs in snow. The summer’s work 
is done and gone. Everything that grows is that much bigger. 
All the world has pushed out. Life has made another revolution— 
cut another notch. 

Here is only the harvest of the wild—nuts, pods, flying seed, stick- 
ers, hookers, fliers, rollers. The harvest of the wild is spent upon 
the earth. When the birds have picked their cropfuls, and the 
furry ones have collected their stores, when all have been helped 
at the banquet table, there remain the few that fall into the earth. 
They swing into the rhythmic cycle. Perhaps they will have a 
career, which means doing the one thing. 

Spring is already preparing underground. When everything is 
done above-earth, when the cloud-crusades have passed, and the 
winds rushed by on their endless seeking, the scenes of the earth 
will be arranged for the magic show, for the clocks of the universe 
are set with exceeding nicety. 

Keene, Kern Co., Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA INDIAN LEGENDS 

By HENRIETTE ROTHSCHILD KROEBER 
JEGENDS and folklore are the milestones one generation 
places for the other along the high-road of civilization. 
Each bears a sign, and enables those who pass to com- 
prehend in a measure the mental distances covered by 
those who have joined the “Great Army,” or by those 
who slowly but surely follow the path made by them for their 
elders. Every country and nation has its myths and folk-lore. 
Those told by word of mouth vary at each retelling, and often does 
the imagination of the raconteur take wild flights instead of array- 
ing itself in pensive order. With no race is it as typical as with our 
own American Indians, who never write in their own languages, but 
transmit by word of mouth from generation to generation. It may 
be readily seen that with the dying-out of some of these tribes much 
that is weird, romantic, picturesque, and impossible would be lost, 
were it not for the tireless work of students who spend months and 
months with these people to learn what they cherish and hold 
dear, so that our twentieth-century men and women may enjoy a 
leisure hour in reading some of their legends and “medicines.” 

Hidden away behind tall mountains with the river rolling past it, 
lies a little Indian village, off from the main traveled roads of 
civilization, yet in the heart of semi-tropical California vegetation. 
In the bosom of this rancheria are clustered fifty to sixty Indian 
families, who live by traditional law as they did when they first set- 
tled there. And even though the younger generation attends United 
States government reservation schools, they are imbued with the 
customs of their forefathers, and assist in medicine, rattlesnake, and 
brush dances, and can tell a story in the same rambling way as did 
the first aboriginal settler. 

Practically nothing has changed save the dress, the command of 
the English language, and the knowledge of the white man’s law, 
and for that reason the following myths are so fascinating. They 
are exponents of the simple-mindedness of the Indian. The people 
will often not admit their belief in these tales, yet once catch them 
off-guard and their secret hold is made clear, 





THE PLEIADES. 

Not any of us observing or talking to an Indian would call to 
mind that the starry heavens hold myth after myth dear to his 
heart, and that the twinkling orbs above are groups and deities like 
those of the Greeks and Romans. The Heavenly Twins, Orion, and 
the Pleiades are well known to most of them, and the story of the 
Pleiades is illustrative of how closely allied the romantic and gro- 
tesque are to the Indian. 
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It came to pass that a great brave was father of five beautiful 
girls. They excelled in all feminine attributes, and attracted many 
men. Yet their hearts remained cold, and they continued to live in 
an unmarried state, saying always that they would remain single 
unless they could marry for love. Having all they desired of wealth 
and material goods, and being cherished by the whole tribe, they 
were particular and critical when the young bucks came to court 
them, and often ignored the suitors entirely while continuing their 
dancing and playing. 

One day while they were romping, playing, and singing, Baakil, 
“the Flea,” heard them, and, not knowing from where the melodies 
and laughter came, followed the sound until he reached the spot 
where five sisters made sport. Baakil was overwhelmed by their 
comeliness and grace, and immediately prayed to the Great Chief 
to exercise a charm and make him a handsome man, attractive to at 
least one of the maidens. Hardly had he expressed his desire, when 
the little flea was transformed into a tall and stately young man of 
rare physical beauty and of sweet voice. 

The Pleiades were dancing merrily, and when they stopped he 
stood in their midst. They were stupefied with wonderment, and 
each felt that she now knew what it was to love. They petted him, 
waited upon him, took him to their tent for the father to see, and 
told him that henceforth he was always to be with them. Baakil 
was pleased, for he saw he had it in his power to marry any of these 
beautiful women. He played with them, and all other suitors were 
spurned and told never to come again. 

When the Flea had decided which one he would marry, and 
declared his choice to the Big Brave, he was surprised to hear that 
all five wished to marry him. He was pleased, for it would enable 
him to be with five beautiful wives instead of one, and he hastened 
to carry out their desire, and married one after the other. 

Together they built a spacious home and lived in peace and happi- 
ness—through the winter. But with the late spring and summer a 
change took place. The heat affected the Flea, and every time he 
embraced any of his wives they began to itch and tickle. Their 
rosy cheeks vanished, the buoyancy became languor, and one took 
pity on the other and said, “You must leave him to save your 
beauty.” 

When all five had been told the same thing from each other, they 
decided that something must be done, for the Flea was indefatigable 
in his devotion to his wives. So at midnight the five sisters met and 
each proposed a way of escape, yet none was available save that of 
the youngest. Her plan was that they leave his hearth and home, 
for their love for him had died, and they wished to be rid of him 
for always. To accomplish this end, he was given a sleeping 
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draught when he awoke at the usual hour for his drink; for Flea 
was a very light sleeper, and the hurrying and bustling of the five 
women would have awakened him had he not been drugged. When 
he was in his soundest sleep the women departed. 

When the Flea awoke, many hours later, and got up, he thought: 
“Where are my wives?” Looking about, he saw that much that 


‘belonged to them was gone, and he realized they had fled. Losing 


no time, he forthwith pursued them. He went eastward and had 
journeyed many days, when, just about to rest on the sandy shore 
of the ocean, he caught sight of them, and excitedly exclaimed: “I 
will catch you yet.” 

They heard him, and the youngest turned to see how far behind 
he was. She called to her sisters: “Let us hasten, he is gaining on 
us rapidly.” Curiosity caused the others to turn; they lost time, until 
again the youngest cried: ‘He is very near.” Then with one 
voice they cried: “We will go up into the air. There he cannot 
come with us.” Slowly and gracefully they rose, until they reached 
the places they now occupy in the sky. Baakil again invoked aid 
of the Great Chief, and through him was also allowed to rise to the 
sky. But before he was able to embrace any of his wives, he too 
was turned into a star. 

That is why there now are five stars close together in the Pleiades, 
and one at the side. This one, the Indians are convinced, is the 


Flea. 


THE THEFT OF FIRE, AS TOLD BY THE YOKUTS. 

The world had been created, but there was no fire. It was very 
cold. The birds and beasts from the Coast Range and the Sierra 
assembled on the plans. The eagle spread his wings and told the 
road-runner and the fox to go out. These two were good runners. 
Coyote, the sneak, said: “Let the crow go. He is good at looking 
about.” And it is a well-known fact that the crow is to the birds 
what the ferret is to the quadrupeds. 

The eagle said: “My choice is better.” But he let the crow go. 
Then he told the crow: “Start early. If you see fire anywhere 
tell us.” 

The crow took wing westward to the Coast Range, and then 
turning northward flew along the mountains, surveying the land 
with his keen sight. Late in the day, after alighting on a scraggy 
digger-pine, he saw the glow of fire far in the northeast in the 
plains. He came back and said: “There in the north they have 
fire.” 

Then the eagle sent out the road-runner and the fox. Coyote, 
unwilling to let them go alone, went with them, as did the crow also. 

They went directly north over the endless brush of the plains. 
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Now Coyote, who is known to prowl and steal, said: “Wait until 
sundown, then we will steal the fire.” They agreed. 

Darkness came over all, the long ridge of the mountains stood 
out in its barrenness, the dry arroyos breathed of mystery, and nature 
seemed supreme. Then Coyote said: “Now they are asleep.” No 
doubt he forgot that there are animals and birds that make the night 
their day. But the keen crow did not forget, and said: “We will 
not all go there. Let one who can jump well take the fire. You, 
fox, go.” 

Coyote said: “I will go too. I am a good jumper too.” wets f 

The crow said: “No, we will be killed.” 

But Coyote said: “No, we are all good runners, and I will take the 
fire. Even if you come with me, I will take the fire.” 

They had traveled far and as they neared the end of their road the 
wind wafted odors of fish and smoldering fires from the lonely 
rancheria. Those who knew the country unfurrowed by civil engi- 
neering realize the vast endlessness of the big valley of California and 
appreciate the surroundings of refuse and aborginal implements that 
always accumulate about the dwelling places of Indians. To one of 
these typical San Joaquin rancherias the fox, crow, and road-runner 
came with Coyote. 

“Here is good fire,” said the crow, as they came to a blazing log 
in a pit. 

They took embers, wrapped them in bark, and put them into their 
net sacks. Then Coyote told them: “Run ahead. I am going into 
this house to kill one of the children.” 

“No, do not!” said the fox. 

“Yes I will,” said Coyote. Then the fox and the others went 
ahead on their way home. 

Coyote stole through the nearest door, and ruthlessly picked up 
the little child that lay asleep near the fire. He dropped it into the 
blazing pit and with delight watched it burn up. When he saw his 
work accomplished, he leaped out of the house and ran. In his 
haste he ran into a brush shelter and awakened the inhabitants, who 
rushed out alarming the village. At once cries arose from all sides: 
“Take care, some one has come! The fire! The fire is stolen” 

Now the thieves ran, Coyote far behind the others. Their path 
was the San Joaquin river. Close behind Coyote came the pursuers, 
ahead of all others the frog and the duck, wolwul. Coyote jumped 
from side to side to escape them and they ran here and there after 
him. That is why the river is crooked and curves and twines in 
such unexpected places. 

They kept on running southward. Then the crow, fox, and road- 
runner returned in safety. Coyote too reached his sweat-house. He 
dashed in and fastened the door. They could not break in. They 
had lost him, and he had their fire inside. All night he nursed and 
fed it. In the morning there was an assembly. Coyote lighted the 
fires for all. Since that day all those in the San Joaquin valley are 
well off. They can cook their meat and warm their bodies at night. 

San Francisco. 
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THE FRUITS OF HIS LABOR 
By JOHN DARWIN GISH 

Dee per LOPEZ sat with his back to the warm adobe 

icks for a long time after the doctor left. Across the 
NX Vee corral, Antonio Valencia, sitting also with his back to 
MAH! his adobe wall, held up a little dice-box and motioned 
for Pedro to come over and be sociable, but Pedro shook 
his head. Twice he had lighted his cigarette, but, each time for- 
getting to keep it alight, finally tossed it away in a fit of abstraction. 
Pedro was thinking, and it was unaccustomed exercise. To be sure 
he spent hours each day dreaming, pondering upon the injustice that 
had been done his race, and his family in particular. But this was a 
different kind of mental process. It was thought that tended to- 
ward decision and action. Just the other side of the wall against 
which he leaned lay the madre, very sick, and the doctor had said 
she could be cured in a hospital, but it would cost much money. 
How was the money to be had? Plainly only by working for it. 
Pedro was not lazy. Visitors to the corral—Americano tourists who 
poked their noses and their cameras into places where they had 
no business to go—seeing him sitting in the sun rolling his cigarros 
had often called him lazy, and the red flush had shown, even through 
his brown skin, as often as he heard the word. He was willing to 
work. If anyone had offered him employment he would have la- 
bored steadily and industriously ; but there was no job offered and 
he felt unequal to entering into the necessary competition for a 
chance to work. The modesty of the race was reinforced by the 
self depreciation of the individual. He felt that he was a victim of 
fate. While he was yet a child his father had been dispossessed of 
his belongings by the aggressive, blatant Americanos; his lands had 
been stolen, his sheep driven off, and the father had not survived 
the shock to his fortune. Pedro remembered little of those days 
of opulence and self-respect, but sometimes he heard the madre 
crying softly, and knew without asking that she was thinking of the 
happy days of the past. 

He felt already like a dog that has been worsted in several battles. 
He dreaded to face the hard, cold light that came into the eyes of 
the Americanos. But to think of these things at such a time was 
weakness. The madre had been ill for a long time and just now 
the doctor had said: 

“Your mother may live for a year or more, but she will always 
have pain and will never be well without an operation.” 

“And the cost, Sefior médico?” 

“Well, under the circumstances,” said the doctor, looking around 
upon the evidences of poverty until Pedro flushed, “under the cir- 
cumstances I think it can be done for two hundred dollars.” 
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They were just outside the door, so the madre had not heard. For 
a long time Pedro sat in the sun. For a long time he battled with 
his reluctance, but at last arose and went inside. 

“Madre mia,” he said with his lightest smile, “the physician brings 
good news. You will go to the hospital, three weeks or four weeks, 
and you will be well again.” 

“But, Pedro, you forgot. Money is needed for such things, much 
money.” 

“And I will get the money, madre,” answered Pedro, straighten- 
ing his shoulders and tossing the long, black hair out of his eyes. 

The sick woman looked at him with a sad smile, and her thin 
hand stole from beneath the covers and clasped the ends of his 
fingers. She was proud of him. He was such a big boy, and so 
good to his mother. 

“Ah, Pedro, I do not want you to work for the Americanos—to 
be a slave to the robbers. It is better that I suffer much pain.” 

“It is only for a short time, little mother. Four or five months— 
I do not know—and after I have earned the money and you are 
well again, we will go out to San Gabriel, and, who knows, per- 
haps we shall find a house and a little piece of land and live there.” 

“Oh, Pedro! And I can have vines on the house, and flowers 
in the garden, and a little sheep to take care of?” 

“Yes, madre, and we shall be happier than we have been for a 
long time.” Very gently he brushed the thin hair back from her 
forehead, dried the tears that filled her eyes with a corner of the 
sheet that covered her, carefully arranged the bed-clothing that she 
might be kept warm, and slipped out of the room. He did not 
know why he had spoken to her of San Gabriel. It had not been in 
his mind, but the vision of a little patch of land planted by himself, 
and of his mother among the flowers, brought a new feeling of 
hope into his heart and made his walk firmer and faster as he passed 
along Buena Vista street in the direction of town. 

At the first employment-office to which he applied, there was no 
work for him, but if he would pay a fee of fifty cents he would be 
notified whenever such employment as he desired was to be had. At 
the second office also there was nothing. Pedro was all sensitive- 
ness, and he felt that it was because of something that had to do 
with his race or appearance that he was refused. It was with a 
very timid look that he raised his brown eyes to the grating where 
he next applied. 

The man looked at him closely before he answered the inquiry, 
noted the broad shoulders, the sturdy arms, and the docile expression 
of the eyes. 

“Yes, I can ship you to-night to Modesto—harvester work—forty 


’ 
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dollars and board—three or four months job. Be here at six and I 
will send you along.” 

Pedro returned to the corral, a little bit elated, but nevertheless 
very sad. True he had got his job, and the pay was good, but to 
leave the madre—that’s where the rub came. Not to hear her calling 
for something that she wanted. Not to be there to do the things 
for her that neighbors could not do. There was a very strong bond 
between Pedro and the mother—a bond made stronger by her help- 
lessness. 

He knelt by the bedside and she put her arm about his neck, 
He let his head stay on the pillow with hers for a long time before 
he felt that he could tell her. 

“Madre querida, I will go away from you for a little while.” 

“Away from me, Pedro?” 

“Yes, madre, I have got my employment—my work. In a few 
months I will have the money, and then you will be well again.” 

“But, Pedro, you are not going away? I had rather not get well 
than to have you go away.” 

“Tt will be but a little while, madre, but a few months, and then 
you will be well for always. No, no, you must not cry. Think 
of the little house in San Gabriel. How nice it will be for you to 
be well, and we can plant out flowers together. And you will 
plan out the little garden while I am away.” 

“Pedro, you will come back to me—you will come back to me?” 

“Why, madre, how silly! I am going away for your sake, that is 
hard; but to come back to you, that will be easy. What could keep 
me from coming back to you?” 

It was the twenty-second day of December when Pedro drew his 
last month’s pay and could count just two hundred dollars in the 
buckskin sack about his waist. He felt better toward the Americanos. 
He had worked side by side with them, and they had worked as 
hard as he and treated him as one of themselves. To be sure, they 
had bothered him at first because he would not spend his wages 
as he earned them. But when they discovered for what purpose 
he was saving, they said no more, but instead offered him freely of 
their tobacco. Pedro had worked so steadily and had been so pa- 
tient with the mules that when the rest were discharged, he was 
retained until the outfit had been transported over the hills to San 
Luis Obispo. Thus he had been paid for five months’ work and 
every cent of the two hundred dollars was in the sack at his waist. 
In all that time he had spent but two dollars for tobacco—and that 
he had earned extra by caring for a mule that was sick. The rest 
was the madre’s money, and he could not have touched it upon any 


pretense. 
The twenty-second day of December was his first free day in five 
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months, and he sat in the sun with his back to the railway station 
with a feeling of deep satisfaction. He had read the sign on the 
station house, “To Los Angeles 222 miles.” If it did not rain he 
could walk that in twelve days. Twelve days would take him into 
January. If it were only ten days earlier he could get home by 
Christmas. He should like very much to be home by Christmas. 
Now that his work was over, he longed more than ever to be with 
the madre. He had told her that he would not be gone long, and 
the time was passing. He knew that her Christmas would be very 
dark without him. But it would cost him nine dollars if he went 
by train—nine dollars of the madre’s money. If he spent nine dol- 
lars of that, he would not have the two hundred dollars that the 
doctor required. 

A freight-car standing on the siding caught his attention and 
gave him an inspiration. Why couldn’t he ride without paying? 
Once when he was working near a railroad track he had seen men 
riding under the cars. He walked over to the car and crawled 
beneath. Within the trucks of the car—between the wheels—were 
fairly comfortable quarters. There was a little ledgea where he 
could sit, a beam for his feet to rest upon, and a rod to grasp with 
his hands. He felt that he could ride with security, if not with 
comfort. Climbing out again he sat once more in the station house 
smoking a cigarette. His mind was made up. 

That night the sun went down in a golden haze, and a stiff north 
wind sprang up and swept around the rugged peaks that stand 
in the gateway to San Luis. As the dusk was turning into night, 
a heavy, lumbering freight pulled into the station yard and waited 
for orders. Quietly, swiftly, but a little fearfully, Pedro stole under 
one of the cars and slipped into his place within the forward truck. 
The quarters seemed more cramped and less attractive than in the 
broad light of day. But there was Christmas only two days off, 
and the madre waiting—and this was his only chance. Brakemen 
walked along the train and swung their lanterns under the cars, 
but Pedro crouched low and evaded notice. He was glad when 
the engine whistled and puffed, the couplings creaked and the train 
commenced to move. 

Faster and faster the wheels turned and the cars began to sway 
from side to side. Especially when they passed a switch or a 
siding the car lunged so that it was with difficulty that Pedro held 
himself in his place. The rattling of the train deafened him; the 
dust blinded and choked him, filling his eyes and ears and mouth. 
The cold chilled him to the marrow of his bones. The ledge upon 
which he sat was so narrow that he was continually slipping from 
it and had to hold firmly with his hands to the rods above his head, 
yet his chilled hands had soon almost lost the power of grasping 
them. From the noise and dirt and cold and swaying motion he 
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was faint and giddy. Still he was glad, for only one day away 
the madre was waiting for him. He wondered how he ever could 
haved thought of waiting twelve whole days before he saw her. 
Now the miles were speeding past him; he had already gone as 
far as he could have walked in one day. The night grew colder, 
his hands and feet were numb, and his whole body ached from his 
cramped position. Pedro was conscious only of a determination to 
hold on till the end. 

Hour after hour dragged by and Pedro thought he saw the be- 
ginning of morning, when the train took a short curve a mile out 
of Point Concepcion. Something cracked like a rifle-shot upon 
the very truck on which Pedro rode. Some heavy object flew 
with a singing sound through the air past Pedro’s head. One cor- 
ner of the car dropped as if it would strike the rail, raised again 
and dropped suddenly with a jar that made the whole train tremble, 
and shook Pedro like a rat in the grasp of a terrier. A wheel had 
broken under the truck and with every revolution it seemed that 
the car would leave the track. Only the weight of the cars before 
and behind held it in position. But gradually the car began to 
slip upon the truck and to crowd Pedro into tighter and tighter 
quarters. Now his knees were against his chest and he could hardly 
breathe for the pressure. Then a brake-rod gave way, struck the 
ties, and rebounded over his head. Instinctively he threw up his 
arm, felt a thud, a spasm of pain and a shower of blood in his 
face—his arm was gone. The pressure of his knees against his 
chest grew greater, but it oppressed him less, for his senses were 
becoming dulled. With the hand that was left he felt for the sack 
at his waist. That was still there. The madre would get well— 
perhaps she would live at San Gabriel. If he could only see the 
madre for a moment, only feel her arms about his neck, only 
whisper “Madre!” in her ear. But then she would know that he 
loved her, for there was the money he had earned for her. She 
would get that for Christmas—for Christmas—Christmas and with- 
out Pedro. The car struck a switch, plunged, jumped the track and 
turned over with Pedro underneath. 

“Can you tell who he is?” asked a member of the construction 
gang when they lifted the car ten hours later. 

“T guess it'll be pretty hard to identify him,” was the reply, “but 
he’s got two hundred dollars in gold in a sack.” 

“The stingy greaser! Why didn’t he pay his way, if he had the 
dough? Well, the county is that much ahead. It isn’t often it gets 
paid for burying a hobo.” 

“You can’t tell, Joe. Mebby he was taking it home for Christ- 
mas. I wouldn’t call him stingy.” 

“Well, if it was a Christmas present, somebody ‘Il wait a long 
time for it, now.” 


And the madre is still waiting for Pedro. He said he would come 
soon, and it has been already long. What could keep him from 
her? She does not care so much about the money he was to bring. 
The pain is not so bad, and San Gabriel seems so far away. But, 
oh to have Pedro again—to have him put his arms about her neck 
and whisper “Madre!” in her ear! 

San Francisco. 
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THE CRISIS IN JACHKASSVILLE 
By MICHAEL FLURSCHEIM. 

ACKASSVILLE was in great trouble. This is how it 
came about. An epidemic had broken out in the town 
and the doctors were at a loss as to its origin, until 
one of them, wiser than the rest, attributed it to con- 
tamination brought about by the circulating coins. 

Upon this, the city-council at once decided that all the coins in the 

place had to be thoroughly washed with soap and water and then 

allowed to dry in the open air on the commons for twenty-four 
hours. Faithfully the programme was carried out. Unfortunately 
there passed that way a tramp who was not at all afraid of infection 
and took the risk of carrying off all the money he found spread out 
on the common, even stealing a good sack from the miller for the 





purpose. 

The next morning there was howling and gnashing of teeth, and 
a messenger was at once sent to the seat of government with the 
request for immediate help, for the city was absolutely destitute of 
money, and starvation would soon ensue. The governor at once 
repaired to the place and took in the whole situation. The town 
was well provided with wheat, cattle, vegetables, fruits, wool, cotton, 
fuel, timber and, in fact, all raw materials necessary to feed, clothe 
and house the people. There was plenty of skilled and unskilled 
labor of all kinds ready and anxious to do all the work needed to 
change the raw materials into bread, meat and other food, into 
clothes, boots, houses, furniture, and so on, as had been their wont. 
All this was in the best order, and so the governor told them; but 
I am afraid it lost him votes at the impending election, for the 
general opinion was expressed in the indignant words of the mayor 
who replied: “We know all that. But don’t you see, Governor, 
that we have been robbed of the last cent and that nobody has any 
money left to buy the good things he needs? We thought we had 
made the case clear enough when we notified you of the general 
poverty into which we had fallen through the shameful act of that 
tramp!” 

The governor saw that it was no use insisting on the fact that 
people do not live upon money, but upon the products of labor which 
they require for their sustenance, and that of these there was more 
than plenty in the town. So he decided to teach them the lesson 
they needed in some other way. Telling the assembled city-council 
that they were right, and that he had thought of that before he left 
the capital, he pulled a roll of large banknotes from his pocket and 
handed them to the mayor as a temporary loan from the govern- 
ment. The money was received with many thanks, but the great 
difficulty at once presented itself that there were no small bills and 
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no “change,” that the bills were altogether too large to be used in the 
ordinary business intercourse of the place. 

“T’'ll tell you what we will do,” said the wily official. “You deposit 
these notes with me and I will act as your trustee, who keeps the 
money as a security for the checks you are drawing to pay each 
other with. The mayor, who knows you all and your transactions, 
will, of course certify only the checks which are all right—which 
means those which you draw for goods actually received or services 
rendered, and for which you are at any time ready to deliver goods 
or services in turn. Those who can be relied upon to do so are 
solvent, and their checks will be certified.” 

And then the governor went away and business prospered in 
Jackassville as it never had prospered before. The checks were 
every day cleared by the mayor—which means that he kept a large 
ledger, in which a credit was entered to each man for whatever 
checks he brought in, while the checks which he had drawn were 
deducted from his credit. As the citizens did not draw any more 
checks than they received, the accounts were always balanced. If 
this was not done the same day, it was done within a week. If there 
were a longer delay, the mayor did not mind if he knew the parties 
were solvent. Nobody ever called upon the governor for any of 
the money he loaned to the mayor and which the governor held in 
trust. As a consequence, at a public meeting held one day, it was 
proposed to authorize the governor to pay back the money to the 
government, as they did not need it, and might as well save the 
interest they had to pay for it. This was done, and business flour- 
ished as well as before in Jackassville. 

A strange story, isn’t it? So much like another just now told of a 
certain people, called the American nation. 

The time will come when Americans will look back with shame to 
the period we are now passing through. It is almost unbelievable 
that a nation foremost in industrial development and commercial 
enterprise is among the most backward nations on this earth in its 
currency system. In fact, the very circumstance that, in spite of 
the most miserable of all financial organizations, this country has 
been able to put forth such strength, will always be pointed out as 
an evidence of the indomitable energy of our people. 

Other great commercial nations are under the domination of the 
gold fetish, but none of them has so unconditionally surrendered to 
it. England suspends her Peel’s Act when gold becomes too scarce; 
Germany and France have given their national banks extended facili- 
ties to issue additional paper; Austria, Italy and Russia have hardly 
given up inconvertible paper, and are ready at any sign of danger to 
slip back into the system which has kept them from bankruptcy 
through the most dangerous periods of their history. The United 
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States alone among the world’s great nations has imprisoned its whole 
financial system in an unyielding golden straight-jacket. 

The consequences could have been foreseen. Where a sufficient 
official currency is not obtainable, an unofficial one must be created, 
with all its concomitant dangers. The work of distribution must be 
performed somehow; and, as a legal-tender stock of 2,500 millions 
is absolutely inadequate to provide for a turn-over of 150,000 mil- 
lions, legal-tender promises have to do the work. They do so in the 
whole world, but nowhere has the gold basis become more of a 
fiction than in this country, and a catastrophe is unavoidable when, 
once in a while, the fiction is given up, because the masses for a time 
refuse to act their part in the play. It is not astonishing that this 
should occasionally happen, for even a sanguine, imaginative people 
must find it rather hard to feel secure with 13 billions due on deposits 
by its banks and only half a billion of legal-tender gold at the back 
of it in the banks’ vaults. 

The worst feature in the case is the small probability of seeing any 
really remedial legislation within a measurable period, for the pro- 
posed additional issues of so-called emergency currency would not 
only be a mere drop in the bucket, but would strengthen a vicious 
system, which leaves the people exposed to the uncertainties of pri- 
vate banks whose interests are often opposd to those of the people 
at large. The only hope of a remedy within our existing currency 
system may be found in the proposals made for a Postal Savings 
Bank, provided it is organized on Austrian-Hungarian principles, 
with a system of easy transfers of accounts, resembling the check 
system. Such a bank might finally become a National Bank of Issue, 
in which the people’s deposits find a safe and remunerative investment 
and which at the same time provides an elastic means of payment. 

But elasticity is not all we have a right to demand of a good 
currency ; its accessibility is more important still. It must be acces- 
sible to the producer unprovided with the kind of collaterals upon 
which he can borrow from our existing banks, and this is impossible 
without important changes in our currency laws. We have seen 
that even the collaterals demanded by our present banks are insuffh- 
cient to secure their loans, which is not astonishing, for no security 
in the world can supply something which practically does not exist 
—for which only one dollar in twenty-six is in stock. The whole 
gold supply of the world would not suffice to pay more than one- 
third of our bank deposits, leaving out of account those of other 
countries and all other debts. I have calculated that the world’s gold 
promises amount to thirty times the total of its gold stock. Where 
those provided with the best collaterals cannot secure loans, how can 
they be obtained by the man of the people who has no security to 
offer but his productive power? 

It is here where the financial problem switches off into the great 
social one: the problem how it is that willing workers all over the 
world are unable to produce for each other the goods they urgently 
need. The task is greatly facilitated by the devices which Yankee 
ingenuity is providing for the present trouble—the certificates and 
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“scrip” issued by the banks to serve as money for the daily demands 
of business. 

The social body, as little as the physical body, can exist without 
its blood, its means of exchange, and so this scrip is accepted and 
circulates as currency. After all, as a whole, it is fully as good as 
the checks we have been accepting all along; for both scrip and 
checks are based on confidence, not on legal-tender money; for 
legal-tender money could not be supplied if universally demanded, 
at a rate exceeding one-thirtieth of all debts. The only difference 
is found in the latency of the fact in ordinary times, while in a crisis 
like the present one it becomes obvious to all eyes. It is the case 
of a sleep-walker who safely passes over the most risky places and 
only falls when he wakes. 

The only unpleasant feature of the case is that even the new 
temporary currency suffers from the great defect of the old one— 
its inaccessibility to the producer who has no better security to offer 
than his productive power. Fortunately its advent, though generally 
looked at as a mere pis aller, may perhaps be hailed as a liberator, 
opening our prison doors and leading the way into golden freedom, 
or rather freedom from gold. This new scrip has a great educa- 
tional value, for it reminds the people of the long-forgotten fact 
that not the material of which money is composed, but its general 
acceptance is its real essence. The value of the material was essen- 
tial only in an age of advanced barbarism—advanced, because it had 
already progressed from primitive barter to scientific barter, in which 
the intervention of a special merchandise, the money merchandise, 
made exchange easier and more general. The substitution of coined 
pieces of metal for cattle, cowry shells and fish-hooks marked a 
distinct progress; but humanity, for all that, had not yet left the 
domain of barter. It could not leave it before Credit, the child of 
Confidence, made its entry into the world, thus relieving business 
from the necessity of handing over the merchandise with one hand 
and taking in exchange the money commodity, or commodity-money, 
with the other. ‘Token-money was born—a money without any in- 
dependent merchandise value (intrinsic value), with no other value 
than that given it by its general acceptance. Robert Ellis Thompson 
compares it to the steam carriage—as much a progress from coin 
(which may be compared to transportation in carriages by horses) 
as coin is an advance on barter (which may be compared to trans- 
portation on human backs). In “Munera Pulveris,” John Ruskin 
says: “The use of substance, of intrinsic value as the material of a 
currency is a barbarism, a remnant of the conditions of barter, which 
alone renders commerce possible among savages.” 

Token-money had its career in this country, and, though we may 
owe it a good part of the success in the Secession war, the unpleas- 
ant feature of its varying standard throws an odium on “greenback- 
ism” to this day, though a number of economists have shown how, 
through the regulation of the issue in accordance with multiple-price 
tables, token-money can be kept at an unchangeable value, far more 
stable than gold coins, if we recognize that the value of money is its 
purchasing power. Thus scientific token-money will be the future 
world-money, but its time has not come yet. Government action is 
necessary for its advent, and this action is not yet obtainable. This 
does-not mean, however, that the people are entirely powerless in the 
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interim. If token-money is out of their reach, at least the bank-note 
is not—an improved bank-note, which gets rid of the money inter- 
vention by being a direct order for that which money is supposced 
to procure in the general run—goods and services. 

This is not a new idea. The great Frenchman, Proudhon, after 
Robert Owen had made some raw attempts in the same direction, 
first pioneered the new method in his People’s Bank. The paper 
which was to be issued by this bank promised, not gold nor money 
of any kind, but what money buys—goods and services. Commercial 
credit was to be freed from the fetters of the gold indirection. In 
spite of this indirection, commercial credit is easily obtainable by 
almost anyone. The poor tramp has only to prove that he has 
obtained employment, and he will find some poor boarding-house 
keeper who will feed him until payday, and this poor boarding-house 
keeper has only to show that he expects an income from boarding 
to obtain credit from the butcher, baker and grocer. This, too, in 
spite of the fact that practically what is credited is not goods or 
services, but gold; for the bills are payable, not in goods and services, 
but in legal-tender money. 

The merchandise credit on the Proudhon system is entirely freed 
from the gold fetter, for it is directly payable in merchandise. The 
check drawn on the Proudhon bank does not promise payment of 
dollars and cents, but of goods and services in a quantity measured 
in the terms of dollars and cents. It is not paid, but only certified by 
the Exchange Bank or Mutual Bank—names also adopted for the 
system. The bank certifies that goods and services of all kinds— 
provided producers and dealers of all kinds are members of the bank 
—are supplied against the check. All the bank has to attend to is that 
its members can be depended upon to supply what its checks or notes 
promise, and this it can do by a rigid control of the check-service. 
No checks are certified except those of which the drawers can be 
relied upon to supply goods or services in their special branch of 
business up to the amount of the checks. Such a security can be 
obtained without any of the collaterals now demanded by our money 
banks, for the risk is not at all of the same nature. The risk of not 
obtaining the legal-tender money promised by the debtor of the money 
bank is so great that even the best collaterals do not quite offset it, 
as our present experiences show. The risk that goods or services 
might not be supplied is almost nil. Goods and labor worth billions 
are anxiously waiting for a market at this very moment. Anv honest 
worker with a life-policy can be relied upon to do or have done the 
work demanded of him if the things he demands in exchange are 
secured to him. It is only to provide these things that he needs the 
gold check now. The basis of the new banks would be as wide as 
the productive power of the people, while now it does not extend 
beyond the hope of securing a certain amount of gold. It is this 
fact which forces production and consumption to lag behind produc- 
tive power and thus to cause lack of employment—the fact that our 
whole trade has to pass through the narrow gold gate. Not that 
the addition of a silver gate would help so very much. It would only 
add another scarce commodity as a check basis, where the Proudhon 
system widens this basis to the full extent of all commodities in the 
market, for which there is a demand. Not a demand artificially 
limited through an unnatural legal-tender law, but a demand as wide 
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as consumption, while consumption is as wide as productive power, 
so that the new currency becomes the life-giving fluid, which brings 
forth a rich harvest where the arid desert reigned before. 

Now is the time for the organization of the new Mutual Banks by 
our Chambers of Commerce. The money banks have shown the way 
with their certificates based on their engagements to supply legal- 
tender at some indefinite future date. Let us pass beyond with cer- 
ee engaging the supply of wealth of all kinds for all time to 
come 

We may still conserve our present legal-tender as the basis of 
prices, for the dangers involved in its scarcity are forever done away 
with by the success of the new banks. Almost the whole real business 
of the nation, practically all of it outside of Wall Street speculation, 
will be cleared through these institutions, and our gold stock will then 
always be more than sufficient, because practically nobody will need 
it, except Wall Street. Foreign exchanges would be settled by ex- 
ports of merchandise—exports by far exceeding their present volume, 
in consequence of the largely increased production of the country. 

In conclusion, I may remark that our banking laws do not apply 
to banks of this kind. This is certified by a decision of the United 
States treasury given some years ago in regard to labor-notes issued 
by the De Bernardi Labor Exchanges—institutions on the more 
primitive Owen plan, but working on the same principle—a decision 
based on the fact that no money is promised by these checks or notes. 
Practically they are warrants, with only the difference that they do 
not promise a certain weight, length, or number of pieces of a certain 
merchandise, but a certain quantity of any merchandise in the market, 
measured by its market value. 

Besides its checks the Mutual Bank, which I established in New 
Zealand in 1888, issued bank notes in five denominations, printed in 
five different colors, from sixpence upward to one pound sterling. 
They read approximately as follows: 

The holder of this note is entitled to goods and 
services to the value of ————— from those members 
of the New Zealand Commercial Exchange Com- 
pany who are liable to supply such goods or services. 

They passed as money in the community, and their only drawback 
was that non-members accepted them also, who did nothing towards 
the support of the bank. Checks to order, which cannot be trans- 
ferred, but must be banked by the receiver, avoid this and permit 
the collection of a commission charged by the bank to cover expenses 
and to insure a reserve fund. A very minute commission would yield 
large amounts in consequence of the immense turn-over. 

There never was a more favorable moment than the present one for 
the organization of such banks; for the opposition of the money 
banks, the greatest obstacle in ordinary times, is deprived of its main 
power through their failure to provide for the necessities of the people 
after their shameful abuse by the speculators. In fact, they supply 
the best proof that certificates with practically nothing behind them but 
the reliance on the nation’s producers, only indirectly secured, while 
the direct gold promises cannot be kept—that even such certificates 
can do the nation’s business. How much better would direct engage- 
ments to supply real wealth succeed! 

Coronado, Cal. 
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THE “IDOL CITY” OF LODI, SAN JOAQUIN 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
By A. J. WEINERT. 
H)ALIFORNIA is a great state, and there are many sections mak- 
ing claims that have the ring of fairy tales to one who has never 
traveled. Why any one should doubt any of the statements 
made regarding the wonderful resources of our Golden West, 





has always been a surprise to me. Statistics have always borne 
out every report set forth from a reliable source. Some people, - 
however, cannot resist the suspicion that Opportunity is trying to sell them a 
gold brick, and do not investigate. 

One of the most prosperous and beautiful sections of the State that has 
not been brought very prominently to the notice of the general reader is 
Lodi, in the northern section of the San Joaquin County. It is the second 
city in the county, on the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, four- 
teen miles north of the city of Stockton, the county-seat, and connected with 
Stockton by an electric railroad. It is thirty-six miles south of Sacramento, 
the capital of the State. This place is often spoken of as the “Heart of Cal- 
ifornia” on account of its location which gives it many advantages. The 
climate is mild and delightful, the days during the summer are warm, and 
the nights cool and refreshing on account of the daily ocean breezes which 
are due to its geographical position, directly east of Suisun and San Pablo 
bays. The soil is of the richest alluvial sediment, noted for its high tonnage 
in production. The surrounding country is perfectly level, and the roads are 
likewise level and never muddy. Purest water in abundance is obtained from 
an underground flow which is inexhaustible at a depth of thirty to sixty feet. 
The celebrated San Joaquin Valley wheat-fields have here been supplanted 


by vineyards and orchards, and for a distance of five miles in any direction 
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is now presented one of the prettiest sights of comfortable and’ prosperous 
homes with vineyards and orchards about them, which brings conviction to 
every visitor. All of this has taken place within the last seven years. 

But the most convincing argument ever presented are the returns from vari- 
ous products of this truly wonderful section. The shipments of table grapes 
from Lodi during the. season of 1907—the largest so far recerded—amounted 
to 1141 carloads, valued at $1,141,000. This was an increase of more than 
one-third over the record of 1906. In addition to this, the proceeds of the 
wine-varieties of grapes and of other fruits are conservatively estimated at 
$350,000. 

This section certainly cannot be excelled in this State, or any State, espe- 
cially when we realize that the above returns are from a section that is still 
in its infancy, and it is reasonable to estimate that when all of the young 
vineyards and orchards come into full bearing, the returns will exceed five 
million dollars annually, Considering the area, this is exceedingly remark- 
able, and one naturally asks why is it so? and on investigation will find that 
the Flame Tokay grape, like the orange, has chosen a comparatively limited 
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range in which it will exult in its amazing beauty in size and color. This 
favored section comprises less than 160,000 acres of rich sandy alluvial soil 
in which the grape seems fairly to revel. The water level is only a few feet 
below the surface, and the roots soon find all the moisture required without 
irrigation. The nature of the soil makes deep cultivation easy. This section 
is celebrated for its high tonnage as will be seen from statistics which show 
the average tonnage of France to be 2.70 tons per acre, California two tons 
per acre, and San Joaquin County four tons per acre. When we consider that 
two- thirds of the vineyards around Lodi are not yet in full bearing, it would 
be fair to consider six tons per acre as a fair average, or from two to three 
times the tonnage of any other section in the world. Such staggering facts 
ought to be enough to convert the most skeptical, or at least give him cause 
for investigating. 

The enterprising spirit of the community was manifested in a most strik- 
ing manner during the month of September, 1907, by one of the most unique 
carnivals ever witnessed. It was known as the Tokay Carnival, and lasted 
three days, during which time it was demonstrated to thousands of visitors 
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that Lodi is the district where people have made substantial fortunes in grow- 
ing Tokay grapes; that the eastern people like Tokays, and willingly pay the 
profit; but above all things, that Lodi grows them as no other district can 
grow them so far as coloring and quality go. At this carnival all buildings 
were decorated in vines and grapes. Packers were at work on the streets 
packing grapes beneath beautiful arbors. The streets were lined with booths 
where demonstrators showed how to make a cutting; how to plant a vine; 
how to spray a vine, sulphur a vine, prune a vine, make a graft, pack grapes, 
load cars, ice a car—in fact, a producers’ show demonstrating the history of 
the Flame Tokay grape. The parade demonstrated the magnitude of the 
product. The carnival proved a wonderful success, far more convincing of 
what this district can do than if it had been written in a book, or spread 
upon a highly colored poster. The carnival will be repeated in the future. 
Grapes mean money; Tokays mean more money. Lodi spelled backwards 
means the “Idol” place where the Tokay grows. 








TOKAY VINE ARBOR AT LODI 


Lodi has a proven valuation, and when it comes to the Tokay grape, it has 
been proven beyond all doubt that the soil, water supply and climate of the 
Lodi section meet all the requirements necessary to bring the Tokay grape to 
its very highest degree of perfection. The growers seem happy and contented, 
as they should when their vineyards return to them from $100 to $500 per 
acre per year according to the age of the vines. The lands that are for sale 
will readily return from 15 per cent to 30 per cent per year on the invest- 
ment. The section is growing rapidly, and large tracts are being subdivided 
and planted to vines and trees, and the bank deposits prove the thrift of the 
community. Peaches, plums, almonds, berries, etc.; also yield splendid profits, 
but the Tokay grape leads for repeated annual profits. 

The returns from this section are fast compelling recognition, as many are 
beginning to realize that a ten-acre vineyard at a cost of $5,000 cannot be 
matched by the returns from a $50,000 block in any great city. 


























LopI SCENES 
An Orchard; a Vineyard; a Home Among the Vines 
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